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tectural Exhibition had been established to | 
remedy this want, and the works exhibited | 
upon its walls afforded the best evidence of its | 
success. He did not scruple to assert that! 
every one of those works possessed some kind | 
of merit, whether originality, or ingenuity, or | 
_ ———— ————-~ | taste; and whatever their merits now, there) 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1852. | could be no doubt that if the public showed 

—_—~—.—— proper appreciation of the author’s endeavours, 
N Wednesday evening, the 18th, in another year they would be very much in- | 
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y WAN the committee of the Architec- creased. He was himself independent of archi- | 
GA ! tural Exhibition received in their | tects. There was a well-known proverb which 
CA 4 galleries, in Regent - street, a| told them that the man who was his own 

S22) large number of visitors, in- !awyer had a fool for his client; and it might’ 


cluding many ladies, and men connected with be also said, that the man who builds his own 
science and art. We cannot pretend to give house will have a bad customer. He_had 
the names of all who were present (perhaps proved the truth of this to his cost. He had 
700), but we view the matter with so much the greatest admiration and respect for archi- 
interest that we will record those that we can tecture and its professors, and rejoiced that it | 
recall, or whose names we saw on cards, with- Was in his power to render any service, how- 
out any endeavour to put them in proper ever trifling, to the objects they all had in view. 
order,—namely, Earl de Grey, Mr. Justice Tal- | He would now call upon Professor Donaldson, 
fourd, Sir C. Eastlake, Messrs. Heywood, who had undertaken to read a report drawn 


M.P. J. Bell, H. Pickersgill, R.A.; Knight, 
R.A.; Cockerell, R.A.; Donaldson, Charles | 
Hill, Lord Lovelace, W. Tooke, F.R.S.; T.. 
Pettigrew, F.R.S.; Dr. Lang, Dr. Dickson, | 


Gaskoin, Lewis Pocock, F.S.A.; C. Pearson, | 


B. Oliviera, Hector Horeau, Herr Licht, Beau- | 
mont, Little, Chantrell, C. C. Nelson, Rev. J. 
Hunter, Allom, Field, Papworth, Cantwell, 
Fergusson, Lamb, D. Wyatt, Roberts, Grif- 
fith, W. P. Griffith, F.S.A.; Scoles, E. 
Sharpe, S. Lahee, White, Talbot Bury, 
Laxton, Richardson, Le Keux, Wilks, True- 
fitt, C. H. Smith, Stevens, Fowler, Seddon, 
Dudley, Dr. Hodgkin, Lieutenant Lewis, 
Martineau, Taylor, Dr. Steggall, Col. Baillie, 
&e. &e. 

In addition to the permanent objects of 
interest on the walls, bronzes, drawings, and 
other works of art were liberally scattered over 
the tables. At half-past nine o’clock, by way 
of giving some special point of interest to the 
meeting,— 

Professor Cockerell begged leave to propose 
that the Earl de Grey should take the chair, in 
order that a brief notice of the Institution 
might be laid before them. It was quite unne- 
cessary for him to dilate on the fitness of 
his Lordship for the post, for all there knew 
how long and worthily he had been connected 
with the profession. 

The pressure was so considerable that note- 
taking was out of the question, and we must 
content ourselves with giving the substance of 
what was said, 

Earl de Grey, on taking the chair, expressed 
the great pleasure and gratification he felt in 
presiding over such a meeting. He was glad 
to be able to address them as Jadies and gentle- 
men. ‘The Architectural Association was only 
an infant institution, and the charge of its in- 
fancy could not be in better hands than those 
of the ladies, That the society was one pecu- 
liarly wanted there was ample evidence. There 
had been for many years an Academy; and 
within its walls there was a room that had long 
been, and he believed was still called, the 
“Architectural Room ;” in which many ad- 
mirable drawings were annually exhibited. But 
such was the arrangement of them, through 
want of space, that in looking for a particular 
building, the eye was attracted by a portrait 
above; and what appeared to have been the 
capital of a column was found on closer in- 
spection to be the head of a lady. The Archi- 


up by the committee. 

Professor Donaldson then read a brief ac- | 
count of the progress of the endeavour, from 
which we take the following :— 


‘* The first effort ever made to establish an ex- 
clusively architectural exhibition in London was in 
| 1845, at the rooms then occupied by the Society of 
| Architectural Draughtsmen, in Southampton-street, 
Strand. The exhibitors were all members of that 
| Society, and the exhibition was free. Early in 
| 1847, this society received a large accession of 
| members, and its objects and ideas were greatly 
enlarged. It was, in fact, entirely re-formed, and 
| merged into the present architectural association, 
| established at Lyon’s-inn-hall. In the new pro- 
spectus, ‘the establishment of an annual exhi- 
bition of architectural art’ was prominently set 
forward. In the course of session 1847-48, two or 
three conversazioni were held, at which the walls 
and tables of the hall were covered with drawings ; 
and in the repert read at the opening meeting of 
the session 1848-49, they were alluded to as 
follows :— 

‘From the great success which attended these 
conversazioni, your committee do not despair of 
obtaining what becomes year by year a greater 
desideratum in this metropolis. an annual exhibi- 
tion exclusively architectural. When we reflect 
upon the number of drawings (necessarily from 
want of sufficient space) refused annually at the 
Royal Academy, upon the scores of competition 
| drawings of real merit almost daily returned to 
| their designers, and upon the many valuable studies 
| from existing buildings shut up in private portfolios, 
it surely cannot be construed into any spirit of | 
mock rivalry with any existing institution, if we en- | 
deavour to frame some scheme by which the art- | 
|loving public may become better acquainted with 
some of these.’ 

Shortly after this a sub-committee was appointed, 
and the first Exhibition was opened on the 7th of 
'March, at the gallery of the New Society of 
| Painters in Water Colours. Among the earliest 
| visitors it may be mentioned, was the late Sir 
| Robert Peel, who spoke very encouragingly of its 
prospects. The total number of visitors was about | 
8,000, including H. R. H. Prince Albert, the Duke 
‘of Wellington, the late Marquis of Northampton, 
| the Earl de Grey, and many others, whose names | 
‘are well known and respected in the literary and 
scientific world. 
| The next exhibition was opened at the same 
| gallery in 1850, from August 10th to October 3rd. | 
After the close of this exhibition, it was determined 
‘to ask an equal number of gentlemen, not members 
| of the association, to join in forming an entire com- | 
mittee of management. This was done, and the 
| first meeting of the entire committee was held 
February 17th, 1851. - 

In 1851, obstacles prevented the opening of an 
exhibition, and it was resolved that the donors be 
| requested to allow their donations to become annual 
| subscriptions,—a proposition since assented to 
almost universally ; while the proposition to add a 
collection of materials, &c. bearing upon architec- | 
ture was favourably received, and promises to be | 
eventually a most important part of all future | 
exhibitions. 

The committee availed themselves of the first | 
opportunity that offered in taking the present | 
galleries for their exhibition of 1852. It was deter- | 











once their aid to advance it. 


mined to charge an admission fec, which, as it in- 
cluded a catalogue, would be very small, and it is 
believed cannot prevent any who fee} real interest 
from attending ; nevertheless, it is still a question 
whether the original plan of making this a free ex- 
hibition ought not to be adhered to.’’ 

The report showed reasons why there would pro- 
bably be a balance against the committee in the 
end; ‘‘the committee have, however, the fullest 
confidence in the ultimate entire success of the 
undertaking, and look forward to a time when the 
exhibition, by an increased interest on the part of 
~~ will become self-supporting, as it ought 
to be.’’ 


Mr. Godwin said the privilege had been 
deputed to him of proposing a vote of thanks 
to the Right Hon. Earl de Grey, for his ready 
assent to the request of the committee, that he 
would preside. It was not unusual for dis- 
tinguished individuals to refuse their counte- 
nance to new Institutions; nor could they be 


| blamed for doing so. They had not time to 
inquire into the real merits of all the schemes 


that were proposed to them, and they feared to 
risk their position by joining what, if not 
hurtful, might at best be evanescent. But if we 


could not blame these, we might praise those 


who, obeying a friendly impulse, or more far- 
seeing into the merits of a proposition, gave at 
t had happened 
to him, the speaker said, if they would pardon 
an egotistical observation, to receive from 


Earl de Grey’s hands the first public testi- 
monial of approbation in the shape of the 


medal of the Institute of Architects. It was 
several years ago, he was sorry to say, but it 
would be many more before he forgot the kind 
words of encouragement which accompanied 
the presentation, and he was, therefore, par- 
ticularly glad of an opportunity to testify his 
respect. Since that time much had been done 
for architectural study. Architecture had 
been for many years in a declining state, and 
meu were contented to copy instead of think. 
He ventured to believe, however, that we were 
now preparing to take a better road. There 


were numerous agencies at work; there was 


greater freedom of thought, more earnest en- 


_deavours to obtain principles, and he looked 


hopefully to the future. This conversazione, 
and the enlistment of the ladies, he thought a 
happy idea. Men of education even now felt 
no shame in admitting that they knew 
nothing of architecture; but if we could once 
thoroughly interest the ladies in our art,— 
that art whose mission it is to eternalize fine 
ideas,—that art which had covered the world 
with thought-giving monuments, the admira- 
tion of succeeding generations, and the ruins 


of which led one to say earnestly— 


** Out upon time! who for ever will leave 
But enough of the past for the future to grieve 
O’er that which hath been and that which 
must be” — 


this reproach would disappear. He feared, 
however, to detain them, and would redeem 
his own tediousness by proposing a vote of 
warm thanks to Earl de Grey for his aid and 
piesence. 

We need not say that the vote was carried 
by acclamation. In reply, 


The Chairman said he was exceedingly 
obliged by the very kind manner in which he 
had been received. Having already expressed 
his sympathy with their objects and his wishes 
for their success, he could only repeat expres- 
sions of the real, honest, hearty pleasure which 
he felt in being of the slightest use to the 
association. 

With this the actual business of the evening 
closed; but in another of the rooms Mr. 
Charles Pearson gave a clear and interesting 
exposition of his scheme for the junction of 
railways in the line of the Fleet Valley, which 
was listened to by a large audience. The 
meeting was eminently successful, and we 
mark the importance we attach to it, as an 
epoch, by giving this prominent position to a 
notice of it. 

Great praise is dhe to Mr. Fergusson and 
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ston fi i ‘tions as hono- | was: sure to arrive in course of time. The 
pc aie ‘chalky effect of new buildings was familiar to 
all architects; but he thought the Greeks, in 
such noble buildings as the Parthenon, relied 
DISCUSSION ON POLYCHROMATIC EM: | ypon the natural complexion given by time, 
BELLISHMENTS IN GREEK ARCHI- ang did net/attempt to paint its beautiful sur- 
TECTURE. ‘face. In considering the principles which 


rary secretaries. 





A continuation of the diseussion already governed the Greeks in the use of polychromy, | 


partly reported took place at the meeting of the he might observe that their temples were a 
Institute of British Architects on the 9:h kind of: cabinet work. The temple of Egina 


instant. | was net more than 35 feet high, and the Par- 

Mr. Cockerell, V.P. wno presided, said he thenon only 60 feet: the Temple of the Giants, 
had heen requested to state the results of his at Agrigentum,—an unprecedented instance of 
investigations at Egina in the year 1811, which magnitude—was 120 feet high. In the beauti- 
he ha! intended long ago to make public, and fy) climate of. Greece, he thought a natural 
with that view had caused engravings to be Jove for these small but exquisite temples, and 
made, two of which he exhibited to the mect- the ease and pleasure with which they could be 
ing. It would be remembered that the temple minutely examined, would induce the Greeks 


of Ezina was a work of the sixth century before tg paint and otherwise embellish them; just 
Christ. It was of very sm-li dimensions, and ge, ig, England, the fittings in our apartments, 


constructed of free-stone; being a specimen of ag bookcases, and cabinet furniture, were 


that ancient Dorie which was seen in the earliest richly decorated. Size was, therefore, an im- 


examples. The columns and entablature were portant consideration. He believed that the, 


covered with a very fine coating of marble extensive introduction of painting in English 
dust and pounded stalactite, as it seemed, churches and cathedrals arose from pedantry, 
having an effect of great brilliancy and lustre. and not from the natural feeling of this coun- 
There were no traces of colour on the columns try and climate. He would suggest, in refer- 
or steps beneath them, and no part of the  ezice to the practical application of Polychromy, 
architrave was coloured except the tenia under that it should be introduced with very great 
the triglyphs, which was red. The triglyphs, reserve in this grey climate, although it may 
and the background of the tympanum, were have been happily and properly applied under 
blue; the beak moulding, as it was called, had g more brilliant sky. 

the well-known leaf ornament, and within the Mr. Nelson (hen. :.eee:) enkdvshetcte oo» seen 
portico a facia band of great lustre, having an restoration of the Parthenon, exhibited at Paris by 
enrichinent highly archaiein character,coloured y4_ Pyccard, the walls of the cella had been coloured 
blue on a strong red ground. and in several red, and the same was-stated to have been the case 
parts exceedingly well preserved, was dis- at Egina. 

covered over the frieze. This, which no doubt, The Chairman stated that he had found no trices 
had an excellent effect in its position, on of such colouring at Egina. — 

account of the great strength of the colour,| M. Servaas de Jong, architect, of Amsterdam, 


was not at all correctly represented by M. visitor, said he thought that the subject under cone. 


Blouet’s drawing, either as to the form or the — ~_ a very a aeeeie — par- 
" } 4 ' . ticularly so because it was brought: forward and 

colour of ment, The ancient temple ; , ‘ 

dha Raper defended by a very skilful advocate. He did. not 


Yue ntl , yu a) , 5 J 
of Corinth was also covered with a very fine believe that. the colouring. of buildings, termed 


parent purity of their white material, under. the 
lustre of a southern sun—the piercing glare of such 
an object would benet merely injurious, but-de. 
structive to thie: sight. A» building; of well-burn 
bricks, of hewn stone; or covered with x weather. 
| proof cement, did not-need the further protection 
/of colour; but the: structure, which had lately 
_ developed itself in England, and announced a new 
era in architecture, the structure in iron, required 
such aid from the very nature of the material, A 
significant, eventful form of building, in which the 
spirit of our age was reflected in all its greatness, 
Mr. Harding, visitor, thought that. the employ. 
ment of colour by ancient architects on their build. 
ings, had been placed beyond dispute by the: obser. 
vations which had been made at the last meeting, 
and that the point which remained to bedecided wag, 
whether the architects of the present: day should 
follow this example, entirely or partially, or reject 
it altogether. Professor Donaldson had said, that 
we should defer to the authority of the exalted 
_genias, which had produced monuments that had 
been objects of admiration and text-books of study 
for ages ; buc Mr. Harding could not easily agree in 
this opinion, unless he could previously persuade 
himself, that because the Greeks were great as archi- 
tects they were also great as colourists. With the 
architect as with the sculptor, form.was the great 
field for the display of his powers, in which he was 
the acknowledged teacher, and the public were his 
pupils; but if he touched colour; he converted his 


_ pupils into disputants, and. made those who would 


admire his forms entirely lose sight of them in the 
provoked discussion on his application of colour. 
He hoped he might be excused for this expression of 
his opinion, and for saying that he preferred to be 
guided to conclusions in theory, and results in prac. 
tice, on this subject, by an older, more able, and 
unerring teaeler—-Natare. Stone of any kind 
might be employed for the purposes of building, 


and, putting aside the cost of obtaining the different 


marbles, these presented tints of every variety, 


‘Sufficient to satisfy abundantly the most craving 


appetite or the most: fastidious taste for colour. 
Here we stood in no. need of evanescent pigments 
to decorate and deaden, and leave futurity to dis- 
cover, by toik and travail, whether the architects of 
to-day, who would be ancient masters to posterity, 


stucco, one-eighth of an inch thick, which polychromy, deserved so much consideration, espe», WeTe polychromists as. well as architects. 


gave to the parts th> appearance of the finest cially in England. 


He thought that if colouring: 


Mr. Owen Jones expressed his fear that any- 








marble. The same fine varnish, as he might! ever was in use among the Greeks for the external thing he could say on this interesting subject would 
call it, was to be found in the temple of the decoration of their pagan temples, it could only be be very unsatisfactory. The question was not al- 
Giante, and other vildinge at Agrigentum in considered as the expression of a frivolous and. together one of taste, or whether the Polychromy 
Sicily. The tempie of the Giants was an/ worldly, not to say physical, religion. Similar Of the Greeks was such as we should approve ‘of; 
ashlared temple; tie columns were built round usage of colour had occurred in the interior of) ' se we did not at present know enough about 
a core, and the joints concealed by the stucco, | Rowan Catholic cathedrals in the fifteenth century. jane yer - pane “ _ oo ae ar 
the stone itself being a tufo; even the colossal But in the present day to cover the interior of an bg otew Tine Sak anaes oem st i m 
sculpture of that temple was also covered with 2"chitectural work, civil or religious, with colours , 8% ject, it might be hoped that the same carefa eet 
stucco. He had found many fragments in. like the interior of a theatre, would be am imposi- | Vestigation woukl be bestowed: upon the colouring 
on pote f Sicily preg M : “me OS *) leanon the sitaple and modest character of the | of the Parthenon as Mr. Penrose had devoted to 
. le! parts _ Sici yet ee vesame practice ¢ i+ of the English, and an attack upon the funda. | its form ; and it would thea be known whether the 
of covering the temples with stucco ; and the mental law of architecture, that the eye rests with: Greeks were as imperfect in their application of 
Museum of Catania contained numerous evi- delight, without being dazz'ed, upon sublime and Colour as Mr. Harding supposed. For hiurself he 
dences of the use of polychromy. Colour was | harmonious effects, which spring from the chiar’o. | did not believe thatwould prove to be the case, or 
also to be traced on many remains at Syracuse : | scuro of the profiles, and not from contrasted co- | that a people so refined as they were could be so 
all of these were early specimens, and furnished Jouring. Polychromy in moderation was aceepts defective in their knowledge of a sister art. He 
evidences of that archaic taste which always able for the interior of buildings dedicated to plea- Could not, indeed, conceive it for an instant. There 
prevailed in countries remarkable for a high sure and relaxation, as well as in. private houses; 4S already evidence which couki. not possibly be 
patriotic feeling. He thought the attachment being carried out on information existing long before COMtroverted that the _Parthenon was partially 
to what he might call excessiv louri the publication of this book; but it was not ad _coloured, and he considered that it might be 
g ive colouring was eer Ooms , “Phen : 

ly to be traced in worke of th : to the interior of public edifices devoted to study and) 48sumed, in fact, that it was entirely coloured.. He 
only to be traced in works of that early and . . y agreed with Mr. Donaldson in the. opinion that the 
archaic taste; and he humbly conceived, that S®™0¥S business. : ead ed z 'P l ng Naa yanmeinenrpas? a aygpaabney f 
in the marble temples of Greece, such as ti Herr Licht, architect, of Berlin, visitor, explained { Parthenon was first covered with a thin coating o 
Wastlennans- en es i nt Sag a his views as to the intention of the ancient Greeks Stucco. Of course this would appear very frightfat 

notions r ne Theseum, which were of a: in adopting polychromy, and the reasons furdecn.. tO those who were accustomed to look upon the 
more recent ate, Pen was employed with rating with colours in modern architecture. He White marble of the Parthenon as such a wonder- 
very great reserve. N\nere was, however, dis- | considered that the colours were intended for orna-. fully beautiful material. He denied that the Greeks 
tinct evidence that the architects of the age of ment; that they were indispensable by reason of 8° Tégarded it. The Parthenon’ was not complete 
Pericles employed colour—particularly crimson the taste for colour: existing among southern i9 any way without its colour; nor:were any of’ its 
—and gold ; and the use of. crimson paintings nations; and that they were designed for protect: mouldings perfect without their coloured orna- 
on ceilings was constantly mentioned in Scrip- ing the material. Colour, he said, wasan effective, ments. The question of introdacing colour in this 
ture. The employment of colour in Greek archi- 24 therefore requisite instrament’ in the hand of. country was altogether'a distinct one. He did not 
tecture was no doubt a fashion which prevailed tbe architect ; but its intended effect. could only be ; think the time had. arrived for us to do so ; indeed, 
more at some periods than others. There wag Ptoduced when the idea which the architect wished We were not able yet to devise an architecture of 
an antique and barbarous fashion of painting ‘ ®*Press, was harmoniously and perspicuously |Our own. When we had made our own buildings, 





ee ee 





Setuees Pansanlenneien ; ‘ carried out, when the colour completed the deve- 
figures, statues of Bacchus and otters wien, ment ofthe ident "Pat the Greeks, hoe 
were painted crimson. Probably, in more re- priest seer 94 8 Be 
Ged tines: an’ indie Pericles iad fash; even before we knew its connection with polychromy, 
: Sy »t asnions employed the latter, was no subject fur reproach, 
were modified by a higher reasoning, and over- | either to the artistic cultivation of the. Greeks, or to 
— by : — ee which | our own admiration of the beauty of their stractures. | 

ought to be carefully regarded. The subject. It must be remembered, that our im ressions 
Was important in a practical point of view, aa Grecian edifices were cither ‘the offipring of the 
a question arose in reference to the material imagination‘alone, which pictured theavias existing 
itself. To attempt the application of poly. Under our gloomy northern sky im all the dazating 
chromy to the exquisite marble of Pentelicus | ¥hiteness of their magnificent material, or they “had 
appeared, indeed, to. paint the lily and to gild been acquired: fromy actual examination of the 
the rose. The excessive and painful whiteness | mvelitring: reins): yellow juries tise tapes wPagesy 
of the new marble had been justly adverted to feo ned wer ron giorions sky of Gresesy te 
but it should be remembered, that what had'| ce bowery ves BT ypirste ee ee 
beens well described as“ Natare's Pol h . cultivated taste. If we imagined, however; the 
~Navare’s Folychromy”’ | temples displayed in the glittering and almost trans. 





we might colour them according to our own modes 
of thought ; but at present we transplanted a Greek 
temple into England; and, in his opinion, the 
colouring on it would be no more out of place than 
the building itself. 


Mr. I‘Anson, Fellow, stated that in the year 1836 
he was at Athens, when the remains of the Temple 
of Victory without wings had just been discovered, 
and upon the fragments of it he observed distinct 
traces of painting, especially in the coffers under 
the pediment. As tothe modern. application of 
colour to external architecture, it-was evident that 
the prevailing feeling bad been against it. The 
— colour in the restoration of the Cathedral 
of Spires,.now in progress, was highly imposing: 
In the cathedrals of Coblentz ee aie 
was also employed, bat less successfully ; and even 
the most ardent admirers of polychromy in Germany 
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had only: partially applied it to external decoration. ' not w 


Mr. Donaldson wound. up the discussion, and ob- 
served that the question uader discussion was simply 
a question of research, the object being to establish 
afact ; and justice should be rendered to M. Hittorff 
for his labours, with that end in view. No person, 
he believed, would attempt to deny the fact that the 
Greeks used colour. Although the climate of 
Greece suggested the use of colour, this was not 


| Of technical. dexterity, but the natural and 
_exalting results of the unimpeded progress of 
the soul of art, which is not a theory, nor a 
formula, nor a doctrine, but a life. Considered 
then in reference to the entirety of life before 
spoken of, I would offer as a definition of the 
thing art, a spiritual apprehension of nature ; 


even a question of climate; because in the frozen OT that power by which the artist using bis 
climate of Russia ‘the churches were covered with intellectual faculties in obedience to the dic- 
porcelain, and their roofs gilded.and painted. Size tates of the spirit, discerns in, and evolves 
had also nothing to do with the question. There from, the subject of his action, a range of ideal 
was not in London a portico of the size of the Par- power. and result, which, in _ its ordinary 
thenon. As to material, the Athenians employed acceptance, it gave no evidence of posses- 


marble because it was ch aper than stone; and it , 
was well adapted to show those beauties of form, , 


ing: the broad sea-port river, with its mast- 
rowded docks, its white-sailed ships and 


which was a primary object with them. Mr. Hard- 
ing preferred the Apollo Belvedere as a living object, 
and not as a dead corpse, but surely the application 


rapid steamers, its long-stretching quays, its 
floodgates, and shifting busy crowds of mea, 
which to the common eye is suggestive but of 





of colour would produce the effect of life. He had ° 
no doubt the ancient Greeks did paint their statues; the speculations of commerce, or the demands 
and even certain modern sculptors were endeavour. Of toil, is to the painter an inexhaustible pano- 
ing, by delicate tints upon the hair and garments, rama of picturesque combinations of form, of 
to produce the sameeffect. Accustomed as we were exquisite and changing harmonies of colour, 
to consider a marble statue the perfection of art, it of powerful contrasts of effect, and ever-varied 
was difficult to overcome the prejudice against phases of feeling and expression, from the 
colour; but the more the question was studied, the clear fresh sparkle of the early morning, to the 
more should we do justice to Greek art, and advance of, stil] shadow of the warm dusky evening : 
in art ourselves. He certainly believed that the he looks with a spiritually discerning eye on 
B 
Apel "Wer pee aeeerns Si © Ss, the face of nature, and to the flash of her 


toned in a delicate, sensitive manner, to neutralize> anc or | 
the effect of the cold marble. In his recommenda. beauty gives back an answering beauty on his’ 


tion of coloured stones Mr. Harding adopted poly- Canvas bright with the lustre of the life of art. 
chromy, which was not a question of material. And the poet from the same materials can build 
The marble arch in Oxford-street was:a cold, dead, the lofty rhyme, and open to our view un- 
tasteless monument; but if marble of different thought-of depths— 
colours had been employed for the columns, the 
frieze, and the panels, it would be more expressive | 
and more beautiful. | In like manner the architect, from necessities 
: | of construction, and the musician from impul- 
FINE ART: ITS NATURE, RELATIONS, sive issues of sound, work in obedience to the 
AND TENDENCIES. same principle; and throughout the whole 
Ir life be, as in its best and most compre- range of art, we ever find in its productions an 
hensive signification it undoubtedly is, the attempted material expression of the feeling of 
summum bonam of man, the perfecting of which a spiritual life. For as in the moral or reli- 
is at once his greatest present advantage and gious life goodness is the prime wisdom, and 
highest futurehope, it follows,asanecessarycon- in the intellectual life wisdom is the chief good, 
sequence with regard to the component parts of so the issue of the art-life, which in its perfect 
life, that they are to be estimated in propor- form is the result of the union of the former 
tion to the directness and extent of their con- two, is the feeling and expression of the beau- 
nection with its highest and most perfect tiful; and art is beauty in its holiest and wisest 
development. It is. only by a continuous form,—beauty perfect in the purity of good- 
reference to the perfected idea of life that we, ness,—pure in the perfection of intellect. 
can establish a correet estimate of any one of Again, as art is a life, its works live also; 
its component parts, or rightfully discern the for as art-law is but the sample or exponent of 
relations and tendencies of it. I wish after the entirety of art, so art itself is but the ex- 
this method to examine that part of life which ponent of the esthetical infinity beyond it; 
we call Art: I propose to inquire—istly. Its and its works partake of the nature of their 
nature,—what art is; 2ndly, _- position with agent. True, they are subject to the accilents 
regard to the more.exactand practical develop- of times and fashions; they may be decried, 
ments. of the:-human intellect,—or its relations slandered, or, worst of all, despised; but in 
te science; 3rdly. Its tendencies,—what in its, the end art, like wisdom, is justified of her 
present state it dees. children; and its work, emerging from un- 
ist. What is Art?. The: dictionaries offer merited os assumes its legitimate posi- 
us three equivalents in exchange for the word , tion; or, if it fade into oblivion, dees not do 
“art,” viz. “ science—skill—cunning ;” as if so until either, by direct or indirect influence, 
implying in the professor of art, knowledge of it has given birth to an equally excellent and 
its principles, experience of their powers, and more fortunate successor. : 
dexterity in their application; and, in ordinary ‘True art (in its full acceptation) is an ex- 
judgment, any work in which these three qua-_ pression of our whole life, i. @., of all nature 
lities are so far displayed as adroitly to meet a and human history and experience ; and when 
preconceived elandae’ of taste, is estimated as we gaze upon any real work, whether it be 
a work of art. But a small amount of critical architecture, sculpture, or painting, or whether 
experience, if only it be united to truth- Egyptian or Indian, Roman or Gothic, we 
seeking principle, will soon discover. to us behold a reflection of nature,—-its effect upon 
that the essential being or vitality of art is not the haman mind under the varied circum- 
contained in the dry skeleton of rule and stances of life. Art is nature, not with correc- 
theory; and that it is possible for a man to tions and revisions, but with notes and anno- 
have at his finger-ends, as it were, the Aca- tations ; and as it is nature stamped with the 
demy Lectures of Reynolds and others, or the signet of mind, it is itself, in the highest sense, 
works of Bach and Albretsberger, or the pre- nature,—an union of the physical and the 
cepts of Vitravius, or the Ars Poetica of spiritual. It is “the man-child that is born 
Horace, and’ yet be an ineffective painter, a to the soul,” whose “life still circulates in the 
pedantic musician; an imitative architect, a babe.” 
word-jingling poet; for itis not the rule that | Moreover, the arts are one; they are alike 
makes the artist, but the artist that reveals discernments of the spirit or higher intellect ; 
and practic. Hy: expounds the rule, which and their works are alike the result of that 
is itself a detaehed portion of the great spiritual discernment. Poetry is art, as all the 
whole of art; and an attentive examination arts are poetry. Poetry may Le looked upon as 
of the great works of the great masters of art the art-spirit that reveals itself in a literary 
will show us that they were wrought, not as pictorial, sculptural, or architectural form ; 
from below to the letter of an arbitrary and and it is the living presence of the art-soul in 
inflexible law, but.as from above, in the spirit the expressed work or performance that stamps 
of a pervading and expansive principle; and it a work of art. It is not columns and en- 
the Apollo Belvidere, the Last Judgment of the tablatures, nor buttresses and arches, that 
Sistine Chapel, the Sinfonia Ervica, or the constitute a building or architecture; nor is it 
Paradise Lost, are, in this view of the subject, an acquaintance with the recognised canons | 


* Of man, of nature, and of human life.”’ 





of his advancement. 


onderful and all-excelling achievements | of art that make the architect, but the power 


to project himself, as it were, into these media 
of his calling, and thus expound, in characters 
of wrought and carved stone, the dictates of 
the oracle within, It is the same in poetry, 
which is not rythmic or cadenced words, but a 
voice of the heart, “a thought so passionate and 
alive, that like the spirit of a plant oran animal, 
it has an architecture of its own.” The true artist 
works from within outwards, and the man that 
cannot do this is not an artist in the full sense 
of the word,—if he be only master of the tech- 
nicalities or language of his art. Not but that 

much difference exists between these art-lan- 

guages, not only as respects the mode of their 

reception by the mind, but with regard to their 

relative importance in their respective branches: 

sculpture, painting, architecture, and music 

cannot be attained without long practice, while 

poetry requires little or no application or study 

of rules, scarcely anything beyond common 

knowledge of language and grammar: the 

architect and artist must go through long ele- 

mentary training in the studio, while the genius 

cf the poet may blaze out in a day, and illu- 

mine the office or the workshop: the architect 

and painter must be devoted exclusively to 

their profession: the bard may walk 


“In glory, and in joy, 

Behind his plough upon the mountain side.’ 

He, therefore, who has learnt to repre- 
sent any natural object faithfully, though 
he has only acquired the language of his art, 
has done, I conceive, a great deal more towards 
being a real painter, than the man who has 
learned to express himself grammatically and 
melodiously has towards being a great poet. I 
deny that language is of the same relative im- 
portance in all the arts,—that the value or im- 
portance of a picture, for instance, depends as 
much upon the mere telling of a story, as 
the poem upon its fable or subject. I consider 
that the painting is infinitely more of the 
picture than the grammatical and cadenced 
words are of the poem, because the painter’s 
art is almost entirely imitative. In painting, 
language pervades the whole art and all its 
operatiuns: the painter never ceases learning 
this language : increased knowledge of it is part 
Some of his works are 
almost,i f not entirely, composed of language. 
To paint a picture chiefly to tell a tale is to de- 
grade pa nting as an art of the beautiful ;—to 
take it out of its province, which is to convey 
those truths that could not be taught by other 
means than those that appeal to the eye; not 
to convey that which could be better told by 
other arts. To show bow small a part of a great 
picture the: telling of the story is, and how 
much it is dependant for its effect upon the 
charms of colour and form, let the same story 
be told in plain words, or made the subject of 
a newspaper paragraph. Persons who deny 
this consider the resemblances between the arts, 
but forget their differences: as the poet has 
to assert those truths in words that could not 
be expressed on canvass or in marble, so the 
painter and seulptor are to raise those ideas 
and excite those emotions that can only, or 
at least best, be raised and excited through the 
medium of the eye; and the musician those 
that the ear only can receive, or best receive. 
There are truths of nature to be impressed upon 
the heart that could not be put into words, and 
can only be conveyed through the medium of 
the sight; and such are among the embodi- 
ments of the painter, sculptor, and architect. 
What is here said in reference to the eye may 
be affirmed with respect to the ear, which has 
also its especial and exclusive province in art. 
Who, I would ask with Carlyle, could describe 
in logical words the effect that music has on 
us ? 

But to return to our comparison of the arts 
themselves. In every one of the fine arts, as 
I endeavoured to show on a former occasion; 
the same law holds sway: the elements used 
for‘any one art, as essential to a given expres- 
sien, are those which are also employed in the 
others. The architect, for instance, takes the 
elements of sublimity, and the broad and har- 
monious walls rise up, and we stand under the 
dome of St. Paul’s, or gaze on the chaste fane 
of Minerva. Next comes the musician, and 
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the orchestra 
VOICes ; c 
each well-defined pbrase, with a full and telling 
energy, as with a voice of deep calling unto 
deep; the answering parts fugue in, whilst 
harmonic purity adds its soul of strength 
to all, and we listen entranced whilst Handel 
rolls out the sphered thunders of his halle- 
lujah. The sculptor next essays, and the 
colossal statue towers up: 
falls the drapery : lofty decision of expression 
marks the attitude, energetic fulness the con- 
tour, a dignified purity the whole treatment ; 
and we gaze with wonder on the Moses of 
Michelangelo. The poet next succeeds, and 
then (in the highest degree) the elementary 
terms are no longer words, but living realities : 
the magnitude is magnitude of soul; the 
breadth, a world-encircling comprehensiveness 
of the intellect; the decision, a subtle and 
unerring exactitude of definition ; the fulness, 
an inexhaustible depth and pregnancy of mean- 
ing; the purity, a celestial exaltation of lan- 
guage ; and we drink in the inspiration of that 
most ancient poem spoken unto Job “ out of 
the whirlwind.” 

It would be easy to pursue this mode of 
exposition further, and to show that in every 
variety of expression the same principle of in- 


is thronged with its thousand | 
in beoad streams of sound pour out) 


in broad folds’ 


THE EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


Tue evidence taken by the recent commis- 
sion has been printed, and will very soon be 
placed before Parliament. We are able to lay 
before our readers some of the leading points 
eicited in the course of the inquiry. First, as 
to the cost to the Government of purchasing 
the building precisely as it now stands. Sir 
Charles Fox stated that the contractors had 
received from the Royal Commissioners about 
140,000. for the use of the building, and that 
the latter declined to entertain the question of 
its purchase, though they still had the power 
of buying it for a total of 205,000/. The 
value of the materials, to pull down and sell, 
had been estimated at 33,250/. and the labour 
and materials had actually cost the contractors 
160,0001. Some private bond fide offers had 
been made for the purchase of the building, 
but they would not entertain them till the 
Government decided; and, under all the cir- 
cumstances, the price to the Government (in 
addition to the 140,000/, paid by the Royal 
Commissioners) would be 65,5341. besides the 
cost of maintaining the structure from the Ist 

'of December last, and interest on the differ- 
‘ence between the amount already received and 
the total price to the date of the purchase. 

The next item was the cost of the extensive 





flection holds good in every branch of art ; and alterations necessary to render the building of 
it is easy, too, to object to this, that itis an a permanent character, so as to require only 
argument more of fanciful analogy than of ordinary repairs for fifty years to come. The 
primary identity; but those who would ad-! estimate for these was 26,0001. Another im- 
vance this objection seem to forget that art | portant part of the inquiry related to the cost 
being in its expression the offspring of idealism, | of taking down the building and restoring the 


(Fes. 21, 1859. 


by warm water, 7,000/.; walks, &c. 5,000/.; 
the proposed additions, towers, entrances, and 
improved ventilation, 32,000. ; contingencies 
3,000/.; making a total of 52,0001. The cost of 
maintenance would be 5,000/. a year for the 
building, and 7,000/. a year for the garden, 
He should have wished the building to be 
opened gratuitously, but as it must be self. 
sustaining, a small admission-fee must be 
charged,—one penny on certain days, and 
more on others-—with yearly tickets. A much 
better building for the purpose, by beginning 
de novo, and introducing various improve. 
ments in design and construction, would pro- 
bably not much exceed, in cost, the alteration 
of the present. 

Mr. Kelk represented the injury he had sus- 
tained by being unable to sell his houses since 
the Exhibition Building had been placed in 
front of them. No other cause had prevented 
their going off, and applicants were now only 
waiting to know the fate of the building. He 
had contributed 1,500/. towards obtaining an 
opening to the Park at Princes-gate, and would 
give 3,000/. more rather than have the build- 
ing made permanent. No building there, 
however handsome, could be otherwise than 
injurious to his property. He had already lost 
5,000, in interest, ground-rent, &c. 

Mr. E. Hawkins, of the British Museum, 
stated that that building was much too small, 
and its Grecian architecture the worst possible 
for the purposes of a museum. The Exhibi- 
tion Building was, however, a mere case, and 
the expense of constructing a museum within 

















the analogies of the separate branches are ideal | site, and re-erecting it in some other situation. it would be quite as great as that of erecting 
likewise, and as such cannot be propounded In this operation, the above alterations for ,@ new building in the best possible way for the 
with the precision of a mathematical problem. | making it permanent would be included. ‘This | purpose. If the sculptures were removed from 
We cannot in every case convert the practical cost would be 61,5002. assuming that the the British Museum, they ought to be accom- 
rules of any one branch of art into those of any building was only removed within a carting panied by the coins, medals, bronzes, vases, 
other, as we would convert fractions into deci- | distance, such as Battersea or Kew, and that and even the library. A building of iron and 
mals; but the identity of principle may be) the site should be as favourable for the founda- | glass attached to the present Museum might 
seen, and by the mode of illustration I have ‘tions as in Hyde-park. A permanent struc- possibly be very beneficial: and the building 
adopted is, I think, shown as clearly as wecan ture, therefore, in another place, exactly resem- | in Hyde-park would be well suited for the re- 
discern the integral- part identity of the decimal bling the present, might be obtained for, ception of casts from the marbles in the 
with the fraction; and the practical analogies 127,334/.—always in addition to the amount | Museum, and of all the best statues in Europe. 
- = SS —_ a eae already paid. If made permanent, the anrval Mr. H. Cole, on the assumption that the 
vad ry pt ° ptive camgyraice As of maintaining the building in good con-| National Gallery is to be removed tu Hyde- 
: —— ete eae ave’ or re ie “¢ dition, including painting, without reference to’ park, proposed the immediate appropriation of 
nat Y . Hoagie — aati | a ve to any special purpose, would the Crystal Palace to a great educational in- 
tion of fifths and octaves, "needs little more Mr Dilke’s evidence was limited to the jose, roe revs per ine siedy 
than the substitution of pictorial for musical | details of ti de by him f ie oc iuas uit tbedadhen teas Aa “ 
See eer las ee aaa Gee 4 suggestion made by him for re- in progress of formation in the building), and 
wr shtersend sth tees — me —— to the present building some portions collections in aid of the objects of the museum 
Piscean wethe omaps ekberis woe : = e contents of the British Museum. He at Kew, the Museum of Practical Geology, 
pose “ee -_ “ed ae went ede welt que’ the overcrowded state of that col- | the School of Design, the British Museum— 
re auth rave anred a = _the intended outlay of 200,000/.' especially an archeological collection, &c. &c. 
Peg _ i pees ee “i eso - an . dition to it of the side towards Mon- All these establishments were suffering from 
ee —— <d, io rat yes mony to might be saved by taking want of room, and it was most important to 
il dieatp della’ a Gs ae fer. antag — e great capabilities of the Exhi- use the existing building. The School of 
sh ade, te ales aa light eng i a ns ding. a Design should be at once removed there, As 
denies thndow aes: Sonat aah Gea Me si : i - ead gardener to the the building was not the best that could be 
ggg lg Pago scond ros of Sut ~ and, at Trentham, gave some devised for these purposes, he proposed to 
sides wie ek ane eee ee | came 9 ~~ proposed conversion of the lease it only (at an estimated cost of !4,000/. 
ea icoerot Ao ean  e bel ing to the pare of a winter garden. a year); and believed that the advantages to 
evidenced by the reciprocal influence of its | seninabe ha singer willy, a eudhchacs denrveed | ceneede deuumineenameaa ta ieee 
respective branches: the architect supplies | é i th aida ‘ aye a ai aierweeaen ba poe wee a Sipe trp ees 
the peloton ‘with & wehbe: ant need arm Ae ude frost was all that would be | t was important, however, to begin at once, and 
return, furnishes the architect with valouhie | catait ; re os 80M TT ee tee leer ey iene ipa a pute. me 
hints of picturesque combination : the painter | fie, ‘the ki 2 yng clea! ed eT 
and musician inspire the poet, who in return ra gro ncn pager bie. 
a yg rd Cee eee | arson . staff); but in reference to other 
— illustrations of the text; and traces of | wound suena sa ee 
a feeling are often perceived in paint | Si ' 

sculptors caught i some ons oun wiathon ef Ge tedhdian a cnnetoentions 
poet, whose spirit is long recognised in their jits details. The only departure he would sag: 








Scnoots ror YARMOUTH.—The want of 
school accommodation at the north end of 
Yarmouth being much felt, it is proposed to 
convert to the purpose the old Benedictine 
Priory, adjoining the churchyard and_par- 


productions.* S.H. | sonage. This belongs to the Dean and Chap- 
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ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE oF Scor-| 
LAND.—The Institute met on Thursday, the | 
5th instant. Mr. Rhind in the chair. A. 
paper was read on “ The National Monument | 
of Scotland,” by Mr. George Cleghorn, of 
Weems, The paper concluded by strongly 
urging the people of Scotland to carry the 
magnificent work to a conclusion. 


ceived a letter from a Scotchman in London, 
offering to give no less a sum than 10,0001. if 


the people of Scotland would bestir themselves | 


in earnest for the completion of the monument. 





* To be continued, 





It was. 
stated that Mr. Linning Woodman had ea 


gest from a moderate temperature, would be 
in one small portion of the building, which he 
would appropriate to the Victoria Regia. He 
objected to any reduction in the size of the 
building, and thought no site could be better 
for it than Hyde-park. He submitted a view, 
plans, and estimates, for its conversion to the 
purpose in question, including four brick 
towers (coated with ground glass) at the 
angles, for the ventilating shafts. This project 
included semicircular additions at the east and 
west ends, with buildings for gardening pur- 
poses; and an entrance and exit in the Ken- 
Sington-road, for the passage of visitors, by 





| staircases, across the Drive into the gallery- 
| oor of the building. His estimate was, for 
,ground-work in the interior, 5,000/. ; heating 


ter of Norwich, who have agreed to convey it 
to trustees for the school, free of expense ; Hut 
as the buildings are now under lease for a term 
of years, it is necessary to purchase the tenant- 
right, for which 600/. are required. It is pro- 
posed, by the conversion of old buildings and 
the erection of others, to provide accommé 
dation for 750 children in three school-rooms, 
with class-rooms to each, and two residences,— 
the whole to cost, with the site, 2,300/, The 
old hall of the Priory, now used as stables 
and hay-lofts, 52 feet long, by 30} feet wide, 
will be the boys’ school—a noble room, and 
well worthy of restoration for so good a pur- 
pose. We wish the committee success in their 


endeavours, and shall be glad if this notice 
procure them any assistance, 
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HOOD-MOULD TERMINATIONS. 





HOOD-MOULD TERMINATIONS. 


Tue annexed sketches represent hood- 
mould terminations from Little Wenham 
Priory, Suffolk, one-fourth the real size. 

R. H. S. 








THE VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 

ALTHOUGH the newspapers have teemed 
with the discussions upon the failure of Dr. 
Reid’s attempt to ventilate the House of 
Commons, and although Dr. Reid has been 
allowed to make an ex parte statement, throw- 


ing the whole of the blame on Sir Charles | 


Barry, without giving him the opportunity of 
reply, I have not yet seen in any publication a 


statement of the facts sufficiently lucid to | 


enable the public to judge of the case upon its 
real merits. Having had constant opportu- 
nities during the last three years of watching 
all the arrangements connected with this ques- 
tion, I beg to lay before you in as concise a 
manner as possible a statement of facts, upon 
the principal points to which Dr. Reid, in his 
evidence before the House of Commons, on 
February 6th, 1852, attributes his failure. 


Since the year 1846, when the House of 


Lords “ subverted ” Dr. Reid’s plans, and con- 
fined the exercise of his talents exclusively to 
the House of Commons, Sir Charles Barry 


considered it necessary to have the whole of | 


Dr. Reid’s requisitions conveyed to him in 
writing; and the extent to which they have 
been carried out may be judged of by the fact 
that upwards of 57,000/. have been expended 
on his plans alone, and further, from the state- 
ment of Lord Seymour in the House of 
Commons last Wednesday week (who, as 
the official superior both of architect and venti- 
lator, may be supposed to possess an accurate 
knowledge of the subject), “ that in no case had 
any written requisition of Dr. Reid’s been dis- 
regarded,” we may, I think, fairly assume 
that every facility to carry out his plans has 
been afforded him, and that the whole of his 
demands have been complied with, with the 
single exception of the removal of the paint 
(not offensive oil, as he stated) from the perfo- 
rated iron floor of the House. 


This paint, of which the Doctor makes one 
of the great points contributing to his failure, 
has been laid on more than eighteen months ; 
and I will ask any practical man, what quantity 
of “ offensive oil” can remain to contaminate 
alr passing in contact with it after that time; 
and, as a further proof of the small value of 
this objection, I may mention that the floor of 
the House of Lords, upon the ventilation of 
which not a dissentient voice has been heard 
Since its completion, was coated in a similar 
manner. 

_Another matter to which Dr. Reid attributes 
his failure, is the imperfect ventilation of the 
gas-lamps. These, which are constructed on 
Faraday’s patent, I have myself tested, by 
partly removing the tale cover over the top of 
the glass, and I have in every case found a 
strong current inwards, incontrovertibly prov- 
ing that the products of combustion are entirely 
carried off, without contaminating the atmo- 
sphere of the House, 





If Dr. Reid imagines he can quietly draw 
down his air, without its being reversed by the 
rarified column produced over these lamps, he 
proves the truth of his own statement, “ that 
he might as well be asked to control the air of 

the Bay of Biscay.” 

This is indeed “a practical difficulty under 
which he labours.” 

The imperfection of the drains is another 
matter complained of, although the Doctor 
must have known from the plans, the purpose, 
and position of each. A portion of them were 
even put in by workmen under his directions, 
and from his own drawings. It is, indeed, 
true that had not the greatest possible care 

| been taken to prevent offensive matter from 
‘entering these drains, and also in trapping 
them effectually, the Doctor would have brought 
‘about the result of which he complains, by 
blowing his steam and hot water into them, 
the effect of which, in creating offensive 
vapours, every practical man is fully aware of. 

Another “ great practical difficulty ” that the 
Doctor advances is, that although the area 
which was committed to his charge to venti- 
\late was defined architecturally “by walls at 

| one place and walls at another, it could not be 
| defined as a pneumatic boundary, for there were 
| no means taken to exclude the external atmo- 


| sphere where the architectural boundary ter- 


| minated.” 


| consider that this, instead of being an obstacle, 
/was one of the greatest advantages to his 





' 
| 
j 
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| 
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which of the causes the failure of the ventila- 
tion has arisen; whether from those to which 
Dr. Reid attributes it, viz. to the lamps, drains, 
oil, chimneys, &c. or from the failure of the 


| steam-engine, which he had provided to propel 


the current of air through the House, and 
which, although abandoned by him, was 
passed unnoticed in his evidence. 

Again, can it be credited, that after receiving 
for superintending the ventilation of this com- 
paratively small chamber, since the year 1846, 
a large salary, together with a staff of 1,300/, 
per annum, to which, his original assistance 


‘being found inadequate, he demanded and 
obtained the addition of three engineers, he 
‘should without previous protest, although he 


' ee 
states “he anticipated those defects,” 


have 
allowed the House of Commons to meet, and 


after nearly stifling them with the impurity of 


I am quite sure, Sir, that your readers will | 


| system; for had his “ pneumatic boundary” 


| been defined, as he wished it to be, by the 
| external atmosphere, he would have been sub- 
‘ject to the continual fluctuations in tempera- 
‘ture, varying from 20 deg. to 80 deg. Fahr.; 


the atmosphere, should, upon being examined, 
coolly tell them that for 200/. or 300/. he could 
* remedy the great defects in two days”!!! 

Further,*can it be believed, that Dr. Reid, 
after replying (to one question of Lord 
Seymour) that he was a “medical man and 
not an architect,” and to another, that he was 
a “ medical man and not an engineer,” should 
ask the House of Commons to give him entire 
control over the architect, whose system of 
ventilation, carried throughout the remainder 
of the building, has been perfectly satisfactory 
and comparatively inexpensive ? 

In conclusion, I beg to ask whether the 
foregoing facts do not prove, either 

That Dr. Reid’s system is a failure in prin- 
ciple ; or, 

That from his want of practical knowledge 
he has been unable to apply it to the build- 
ing ; or, 

That he has, from some unaccountable 
motive, purposely failed. Wo. JEAKES. 

*.* We insert Mr. Jeakes’s statement, 
because we know he is intimately conversant 
with the particulars, but we must reserve any 
opinion as to the success, or otherwise, of Sir 
Charles Barry as a ventilator. It requires a 
large stomach to swallow a charge of 200,000. 
for such a purpose. We propose a personal 
examination next week. 





ON THE ARCHITECTURAL DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN CATHEDRAL AND PARO- 
CHIAL CHURCHES.* 

Tue lowest class of structures which seenr 
to me to approximate in any degree to the 
character of a minster, are certain moderate- 
sized cross churches without aisles, but with 
four arms of the full height, and with the pre- 
dominant central tower. ‘Those that I am 


‘going to mention were actually conventual, 
‘and I think there is something about them 


| he would then have been “ subjected to currents | 


/on every side, which blow hot and cold air;” | 14 i t 
' Norman shell, with later alterations harmonised 


| whereas, being surrounded as he is, by a per- 
| fectly ventilated area, capable of being main- 
tained at any required temperature, 


temperature of the currents of which he com- 


plains. 
Another practical difficulty under which the 


into the surrounding lobbies. 





atmosphere of carbonic acid.” 

Although a few of the chimneys surroun 
the House lobby did at first smoke, immediate 
and effectual measures were taken to prevent a 


an un- careful and ingenious. 
limited command is given him over the fawr, 


Doctor states he labours, is “ from innumerable | hav 


chimneys, that pour forth volumes of smoke | ornament. : , 
Torrents of were vaulted, as was also intended in the 


smoke come in, so that the House sits in an choir at Leonard Stanley. At Pill, near Mil- 


which at once indicates the fact. Such is 
Leonard Stanley, in Gloucestershire, a perfect 


with the original work, in a manner unusually 
Such is Llanbadarn- 
in Cardiganshire; such seem to have 
been several other of the smaller Welsh mo- 
nastic churches, as the priories at Haverford- 
west and St. Dogmael’s, though these seem to 
e introduced a much greater degree of 
At St. Dogmael’s, some parts 


ford Haven, there stands a very fine fragment, 


ding '—a single arch of a central tower, which, to 


judge from such slight evidence, would seem to 
be the remains of a church quite of the same 


recurrence of the evil, which could and ought | type as Stanley or Lianbadarn. 


to have been remedied before the sitting of the 


Something of the same kind may be traced 


House, had the Doctor’s system been in full in Lapley Church, Staffordshire, which was 


operation. 


|also conventual, but a rather more elaborate 


The foregoing are the principal faults that ' tower takes away somewhat from the simplicity 
Dr. Reid in his evidence alleges have prevented of the type, and the present aspect of the 


the carrying out to 
of ventilation, but he 
most important fact, viz. that for the purpos 
of propelling a sufficient current o 


the House, a steam-engine was provided, and much to destroy it. 
fixed under his directions, connected with a churches, we may observe the great propor- 


large fan, which engine was obliged to be re-| 
moved in consequence of the great noise made 
in its working being heard over the House. 

Your readers will be able to judge from 





erfection his system, building is certainly not improved by the 
he entirely omitted a demolition of its transepts. The same cha- 
e racter possibly also existed at Stanton Harcourt 
f air through and Cholsey, but later alterations have done 


In all, or most, of these 


tionate length given to the western limb. 
I am not sure that there is not a nearer 
approach to the conventual idea in these aisle- 


* See p. 4, ante, 
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a pee ; ; but they approximate neare 
ich | : ns, wo of forming part and clerestory ; y r 
less churches ae in ede aes aon re per an de "Crewkerne fon is| wah 8 tae micceitn Lo pr sauihieies 
might formally rank immediately abo inly, | very like that of Bath, but incompara Enea. he, generalxeffect of:a minster ; 
cross churches, namely, with aisles. Certain ys Th J of Yatton I selected as the frontispiece to | clerestory, the, gen anent'T “Meri Pe 
no form better combines simplicity, regularity, | see , f Architecture ;” and I may very near attamed,-as at -owyn, erioneth- 
‘ é Stanley and my “ History of Arch 1 ' shire hen the:triferium is introduced, even 
and picturesque effect than that of Stan y ‘ ention that Mr. Jewitt and I, between us, shire. ‘as in C Pr; 
Lianbadarn ; and its very simplicity prevents th h by far the greater share of blame rests if in so rude a form:as in hepatow 7 
admission of any positively opposite ele- | though by B : convert the Church, the work dsceomplete, as far at least 
ee Wheetis. vil there are aisles, the with cent eat jas the side elevationsware concerned. 
aisles may be treated, inside or out, in a purely | a perers nave of Yatton, externally at) But between the SS the 
mc ago tame AN Ma east maybe comee se spoacing Yer il nr eer rine er 
introduced which may make— I | e: would that its ” 0 - 4 ; ; “2 ; 
re ome Me pn eRe a says why fe |Wolos, st Nevo, Moai hw 
smaller buildings. Thus, at Purton “| * , , own thata there is a clerestory, and . 
— sm, ae I balers said, there is a pictareedas | I — erie _ — — of equal columns considerably thicker than eke 
grouping of gables and distinct a height and a predominant central tower, with St. Peter’s, Northampton, the design = bu ly 
to the cross form: at Cricklade, notwithstand- as , po high roof, and a regular west- |less-strictly parochial than the ‘latter ; but in 
ing some exceedingly noble individual features, ac prec to fant approach an. its! Buildwas Abbey, though there is no triforium, 
there is a general irregularity, which is highly a ar effect to the type of a minster, Of we cannot but recognise the ~ oar ald a 
displeasing. I certainly think that every cross ex wie if the style be Perpendicular, the high “minster, though imperfectly developed. ith 
church with aisles ought to have a clerestory, aa ie of less pant uence, but we must then this, as far as the arcades go, we may perhaps 
if only to avoid the junction of the ai-le and on oo sa — ah punpeie :n lieu. Bat | rank Wimorne Minster; but the absence of 
teaneppt-sonis, which is not agrengiio on #0 pen of no strictly parochial church which echi an at once puts it on a very 
ge a scale, ; mu ; :¥ inferior level. 
=. a this clerestory is combined with | fully aes all a inggganeeen Pete In the Early Gothic I observed that we had 
a high roof, we have gained, in external effect Melton, Crew str oe si Mien merely | no distinct parochial type of external erebites. 
at least, another very important step towards and rier iia am not sufficiently ac- tural effect. Within there is a little nearer 
the cathedral effect. In common parish en aa inity Church, Hull, and St. approach to it, but it is extremely feeble; the 
churches we generally have to choose between a — a i ty pre “ais Bs > realise low pier, even if it be slightly clustered, much 
a clerestory and a high roof, the height being cay Ba But a pri: Be which I have my- more if it be round or octagonal, and the 
not sufficient to allow of both. When both | the idea. * thea in.which I-can recognise its broad, often sprawling, areh which it supports, 
are united there is an appearance of general self 0 re “* ment, is the comparatively always seem to me about the meanest among 
bulk, which is highly effective. Phis may be complete gt _ eal uisite, minster of the productions of ecclesiastical art. They are 
seen very eminently in the Priory Church at small, but perfect aud exq , | surely very inferior either to their Romanesque 
Brecon,—I suppose the grandest existing oe , consider how the types develope | predecessors or their Continuous successors. 
ee be es ee eee 1 ‘Iv nag “the ieaeelave of churches; and I know of few or no Early Gothic interiors 
daff, and which ought to be the cathedral of a Gensinres all and “t ddvicable to pay ‘more parallel to St. Peter’s on the one hand or to 
new diocese. This church is a great advance here we ae se jesse saad in the couree | the familiar Perpendicular type on the other. 
upon Llandabarn; besides the nave aisles, of thie i ‘air y, to the historical sequence of | When they affect. anything more they run off 
Senet thoes ate ny sage is See ae yoo 2. or in considering exteriors, we in various directions. Sometimes, as in St. 
there is a rather complicated arrangement of ee. rte in en of. ee Bog | Masy’s, Haverfordwest, wherewe have the 
chapels, and the choir, a splendid specimen of have been chick Y fer not alae i has only | most elaborate series I know in any parish 
Se ee oe taee ¥ sflu * while within the differ- ‘church, we find, as in the Norman exainples, 
vaulting. It comes very near to the character an in i. f aien’ fs, &c. are the points arcades which.a slight addition of massiveness 
ee eee ape nahin ps: reves “ts pnt tly xhibit al of would render quite of a cathedral character, 
Even at Shiffnal, the union of the high roof in which the sty “* epee y ex -  chamain tien shmemeniell a eyllesiem. desl clave 
es ee ot mee views a ne sinnoye uialicee, eno Pant sand ta: siesliiill story prechides any general cathedral — 
that it is not even pierced, produces a sort aati N 1 style in The arches.of the choir at Dorchester are, taken 
solemn and quasi-monastic effect, quite beyond very monastic about the ge ri c alone, aquehteanydniiiagiendeuieteline. me 
the common run of parochial cross churches. genera: ; the Early Gothic is less so, the Con- i: e, a like those. in Exeter Cathedral ; 
We see the same union in Wimborne Minster; tinuous least of all. In the two former there | as_ singularly lik . little, if 
i i y , those in the choir at. Stafford are very little, 
—- “~ rte ae ae the Me = ae pone blr Murad cue tee Ot oarthadl any, inferior to them. The Beers and <" 
eathedral features; on the . 1 ie 
Ngee ) ildings erely picturesque tern arches of St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, 
si er 4 poh eve 8 were ep a nl pty ete thie, it is rN former exhibiting a 7, ogee ag 4 — i 
— eeteietindiies , ; g 7 Y : ike Po 
age lrnpey amend oh ment omg nym a agg Annee 
y* “se ac oo. a ne even more We Sons sai how the Perpendicular style Faringdon, Berkshire—come very near to ~ 
meninaeuealanaanins er “ah cleres- was the first fully to develop the higher type cathedral character, but we lack here also the 
ro to have a genuine west front, forming of parish church as a distinct architectural  triforium and clerestory. ial i ee 
a real architectural composition ivery one Creation, Hence in this latter era the cathe- | With a clerestory, as in vorman, ; 
re see r ofte . church . even of dral and parochial types converge; the archi- |} advanced a great step. Even so small a nave 
sotlna mc Mn a me ich } an a tectural parish church of this age comes as that of Lilanaber, in Merionethshire, where, 
ie eI Sone eee ‘eg a nearer even to the old cathedral type than the. however, the columnar piers eS an “tm 
manner left to itself, not made to form any earlier picturesque parish church; while at the rather Norman than Early gee a at 
architectural design. This is conspicuous in| same time the Perpendicular cathedral type above the common He ochial ee ake 
Shifnal Church; in St. Giles, Northampton ; actually approximates very considerably to |certainly the .grandest wes ws gaan a 
and even in so large and sumptuous a church that of the Perpendicular parish church, | style I know is at resins va ee pe 
as St. Mary’s, Stafford, where no care or orna- Though the Norman style is the most mo- | maguificent ; the gr gems any ener but " 
ment whatever is bestowed upon the west nastic of any, yet it has something more like ithe clerestory is of inferio eae ohks avin. 
front: even one of the aisles is left without any | an architectural parochial type than the Early | vault would at once bring it under th 
er : ' is i i pl thedral type, though not in a high state 
western window. Felmersham, in Bedford-| Gothic. This is to be seen in the short | plete ca ral lype, Wg 
shire, figured in Mr. Petit’s “ Architectural | columns so common in our Norman churches ; (of “a Bits de tiaikallt init*Natton 
Character,” is a grand example to the con- real columns I mean, as distinguished from | The nave and c wns - “=~ es Sediminied 
trary, as far as concerns tlie nave, whose ter- | circular piers. They rarely carry a clerestory, | neither triforium nor vau may aoa “ am 
mination is sumptuously arcaded; but even but occasionally do so, even without intro. | with Berkeley, but the pen os joe not only 
here the ends of the aisles are left quite bare. ducing any cathedral effect, as in St Peter’s, | more fully developed. “This is f 8 hy better 
So.at Berkeley, the west end of the nave is a Northampton. But when a more massive pier |to the clerestory being in itse se better 
most nosle Lancet composition, but it is ruined is employed, whether in the form of clusters, and more elaborate, but eo i 1 de- 
by the beggarly terminations of the aisles of | or of the vast circular masses’ T have just men- | joined with the arcades in one are Seaiiae 
rather later date. Replace the nave gable, and tioned, and which may be distinguished from sign. The string above the rene 8 ss 
build a pair of western towers, and this front the real columnar pier by their round imposts,* | running up to the roof, make all the di “7 t 
would rival Llandaff; but at present it is nota | we get some slight approximation to the min- | These Swe features ae the panama Ae d aie 
satisfactory whole. At Melton Mowbray a ster type. The arcades alone often resemble the vertical and horizontal divisions ; an effect 
very fair Decorated front is spoiled by the addi- | cathedral arcades, but there is no general | improvement in pvint of finish which they 


(Fas. 21, 1832. 








tion of a magnificent western porch, 

Very different is the case with the two noble 
churches of Yatton and Crewkerne, in Somer. 
setshire. I will not enter into any minute 
criticisms upon them, having recently done so 
before the Archaolagical Society of their own 
county; but I may say that here we have real 





_ * Since this was written, L find from Mr. Petit’s paper 
in'the Salisbury proceedings, that a Norman clerestory 
exists at Wir 


2s nborne, though blocked, below the Per- 
pent cular one, 


cathedral effect from the absence of the tri- 
forium and clerestory, or, still worse, from the 
addition of a later and inharmonious one. 
Such arcades or piers of ‘Norman or Transi- 
tional character are found at Rothwell and 
Grendon, Northamptonshire, Stafford, Crick- 
lade,.and St. Nicholas, Gloucester. ‘The clus- 
tered examples are indeed usually more slen- 
der than if they had to support a. triforiom 


| * History of Architectare Pp. 24; Arehological Journal 
| for June, 1350, art.“ Iver Chureh,” ad finem, 





is wonderful. Now these we hardly ever find 
in parochial buildings eurlier than the Perpen- 

dicular period. : 
The choir of ‘St. Davil’s might ‘rank — 
Liandaff, except that, though pointed work 0 
the thirteenth century, its whole feeling 3 
Romanesque, being doubtless closely imitate 

from its predecessor. Se 
The choir at~Southwell is something like 
Llandaff, with the addition of vaniting; the 
~~ * Bee preceding note, gue 
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triforium is rather more developed than in that 
church, but is still far from perfect. The ad- 
dition of the triforrmm completes the Early 
Gothic cathedral type, which we find in all its 
glory im the matchless presbytery of Ely. I 
must again express my belief that the vast tri- 
forium of that ehurch, as well as Romsey, is in 
fact the chief element of its beauty, and places 
them far above all churches with the com- 
paratively insignificant passage we see at Lin- 
coln. But I have treated at large on this puint 
elsewhere,* and itis not immediately connected 
with my present subject. 

One main reason why there is at this period a 
far greater gap between cathedral and parocbial 
churches than either before or after is to be 
found in the facet that this is just the point 
where vaulting is most imperatively necessary. 
We know that in the Norman style a vault 
over a large space is scarcely ever found,—_| 
never, indeed, until we approach the period of | 
transition; and it is not only scareely ever | 
found, but is ideally very much better away. In| 
the Continuous Gothic again, though the | 
vault is continually found, and is always de-| 
sirable tothe complete perfection of the style, 
yet its absence is of comparatively little conse- | 


quence on account of the noble substitute pro- 








vided in the elaborate timber roof of low pitch | 
or of a eradle form. But in the intermediate | 
stage, the Early Gothic, the vault is both more | 
necessary than at any other time, and has no. 
such substitute provided ; the choiee is be- | 
tween vaulting on the one hand, and, on the | 
other, either utter bareness and meagreness, 
or else, as at Liandaff-and Romsey, some form 
which is better in harmony with the require- 
ments of an earlier or a subsequent period. 
Now, every one knows that. one of the greatest | 
defects in our national architecture is, that the 
vault is so extremely rare in parochial build- 
ings. And itis no more common at this peried, 
when it is most wanted, than at any other; | 
indeed, it is still rarer than before or after. | 
Hence the ordinary presence of the vaulted | 








Redcliffe is completely identiczl with that of| parish church, to reconstruct the fabric on a 
Wrington, or Yatton, or St. Stephen’s in its| cathedral scale; still less could we look for 
own city. The great size of the clerestory is such a change from the not usually very 
un individual peculiarity which it shares with | wealthy chapters of such foundations. But it 
Bath and a few other churches, but which is | is surprising to find churches which have been 
in no way essential to the notion of a Perpen-| seats of more ancient convents and colleges, 
dicular minster, as may be seen by the notable | and have been rebuilt on a vast scale and with 
instances of Canterbury and Winchester. ;no lack of ornament, retaining the inferior 

I say that the two types new converge; the form. It was not want of funds which caused 
parish church, with its fully developed cleres-| Dorche.ter to retain the meanest parochial 
tory and its marked horizontal and vertical type; its vast length is unbroken by tower or 
divisions, approaches to the character of a transept, and its unsurpassable arcades sup- 
minster ; on the other hand, the minster, now port neither triforium, clerestory, nor vault. 
that the triforium is banished, and the vault) Yet the size of the church, the wonderful 
rendered less necessary, does not stand so beauty of detail, and the lavish expenditure of 
much distinguished as before from the parish ornament, preclude all idea of its deficiencies 
church. I do not put the nave of St. Mary’s or anomalies originating in inability or un- 
(Oxford) on a level with that of Winchester or willingness in point of expense. The like 
Canterbury, but [ think that few minsters of| may be said of Manchester Cathedral, for 
the second order would be entitled to despise | several centuries the seat of a wealthy chapter, 
it as one of their component parts. And this,)and a large and noble church, yet not even 
although, like Taunton, it bas not the same!cruciform. Smaller collegiate churches might 
strong vertical lines as Yatton and Red-/| be adduced to an interminable extent. * * * 
cliffe. I think one cannot help feeling that | Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
St. Mary’s, as a whole, is too large fer its 
type, that it ought to have been a cross-¢hurch, | 
with a central tower and the other eathedral | "‘THE*HOLMFIRTH AND OTHER DEFEC- 
accompaniments; but were such the -ease, | WIVE RESERVOIRS. 
though objections might possibly be staken to’ “Fsigereservoir at Holmfirth, the giving way 
the simple aisleless choir, I do not think»any of which wemoticed in our last, has been in a 
one could reasonably deny the nave to be fully |dangerous «state for years. In many other 
worthy of its destination. | places equal risk is being run. 

I hold, then, that, while in the’ Early Gothic, We are not displeased to find that some- 
the distinction is by far the most marked in thing like effectual alarm is being excited in 
the interior elevation of churebes, in the Con- | various quarters, theugh, in all probability, not 
tinuous it is almost entirely confined to outline | in these places where alarm and close inves- 
and ground-plan, that is, to the fu!l develop- tigation ought to\lead to instant measures for 
ment of the cross form. Internally there is security of life and property. 
only one specific type ; with this qualifieation,| A correspondent of the Stockport Advertiser, 
that vaulting is almost an improvement, and} while warping the inhabitants of the district 
that, where it is used, a less slender form .0f| from sthe \Manchester reservoirs along the 
pier is necessary than that which is commenly}valley.of the Mersey, by Stockport, of the 
found in the best Perpendicular parigh)risk, amd cautioning them to look to the 
churches. | seemrity of their reservoirs, says, “ Are the 

I have thus endeavoured to point out-ome | owners;of our large mills, and our corporation 











roof in minsters, and its ordinary absenee in! of the external points in which the difference | authorities, aware that some doubts exist in 
smaller churches, is more acutely felt as a/ between the two types of church exhibits it-| high quarters as to the safety of the Wood- 
marked distinction at this period than at any/self. But I cannot help thinking that there-is,| head -weservoir? Is it not the duty of our 
other. | beyond all this, something deeper, which, as I} authorities to make instant inquiry on the 

We now come to the mode in which the before said, I can recognize, but cannot de- spot? Iam no alarmist, but, for Heaven’s 


distinction was effected, or rather, to a great 
extent, ceased to be effected, in the days of the 
Continuous Gothic ; in the days when our 
parochial architeeture was brought to the 
zenith of its perfection at Wrington and Ban- 
well and Wells and Yatton, and when the 
builders of our greater churches produced every 
conceivable development of their own idea, | 
from the unrivalled majesty of Winchester to 
the fantastic poverty of Gloucester. Now, my 
main position is, that at this period the two) 
types of the minster and the parish church | 
began, to a great extent, to converge. But I 
may be excused from enlarging on this point | 
so much as I otherwise-might, beeause | have, | 
on the one hand, stated my view, succinctly, 
but [hope sufficiently, in my History of Archi- | 
tecturet; and, on the other, I am at present 
engaged in working it out in detail for the. 
Archeological Society of the county where 
the question must be principally studied. And 
if lean by this means induce any member of 
the society to study for himself those match- 
less churches of Somerset, I shall feel well 
pleased. 

It certainly seems to me that there is now 
no essential difference between the two types 
of interiors. I suppose it will be granted me 
that ‘St. Mary Redcliffe is to be considered as 
& minster in every respect, except the un- 
happy position of its steeple. But I also think. 
that no one can fail to recognise that this 
magnificent building belongs essentially to the 
same class as the great parish churehes of the 
county, ‘Besides:a certain increase in elabora- 
tion of work, the main difference consists in 
the ‘presenee of a stone roof, and the greater 
Massiveness consequently given to the piers, 

ese, itmay be said, are considerable changes ; 
but I'do not know of any Karly Gothic parish 
chureh which so simple a process could trans- 
form into the likeness of Ely or Lincoln. 
every one must feel that the general notion of 


* Hist of Architecture, p. 365. 
+ Page $35, vt 





fine; something like what we use to call an\sake, if there be amy idoubt as to the safety of 
jPoc, the exact nature of which I shauld be | our lives:and:property, let these doubts be set 


part from the general type. 


well pleased if some more metaphysical in- | at rest.” 


quirer than myself should succeed in clearly 
explaining. 


Snch is the feeling and determination which 


;ought to be excited throughout the country 


We have seen throughout that the ap- wherever there are reservoirs storing water for 
proaches to a cathedral character in our parish descent, whether through gorges, valleys, 


churches are but few and feeble. 


Individual aqueducts,* or pipes,and it will be some con- 


features we have seen not unfrequently occur solation for the losses already sustained, if 
which might have found their appropriate! future fatalities be thereby prevented by 
place in a minster, but the complete general prompt and efficient measures, however costly. 


effect we have found only in the individual 
case of St. Mary Redcliffe. And even there | 
the transept aisles, the lady chapel, the mag- 
nificent vista of the nave and choir, are, to a! 
certain extent, balanced by the deplorable 





APOTHEGMS. 
In your instructive periodical of the 14th, 
I find a good-humoured and well-versified 


misplacement of the tower, at once robbing answer to my apothegm on architecture, and 
the church of central lantern and western submit the following to “ P. De T.:?— 


facade. But, on the other hand, it is by no! 
means ncommon to find the case reversed, to | 
find the abbey or the cathedral imitating the 
parish church. I have already alluded to this 
subject in connection with the fact that the 
collegiate churches of Northamptonshire do | 


| not architecturally differ from merely parochial 


structures; and since then I have worked the 
question out more at length when tracing the 
history of the most:remarkable instance of the 
phenomenon, ‘the extraordinary cathedral at 
Llandaff.* ‘Still Leannot refrain from calling 
attention ‘to a’ few of the most conspicueus 
cases. ‘Now nearly all our cathedrals exhibit 
the cross form in its most perfect state; but 
conventual and collegiate churches often de- 
This is doubuess 
to be accounted for bythe cireumstance that 
many of the former, anda great majority of 


the latter, were also parochial : still itis a re- | 


markable fact, as.one would certainly have 
expected to “find the inferior use yield to the 


| Roeh across tt 
| Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, immediately over the 


more dignified. One would not, indeed, ex- | watercourse. 


If “ P. De T.”’ would keep upon the earth, 
And be sincere, nor write in harmless mirth, 
~ 


He'd find A. P. is right about the “* air ”’— 
Does he build otherwhere? Echo cries Where ? 


CORRECTED APOTHEGM. 


The Architect, who with artistic eye 

tears mighty structures, massive, grand, and high, 
Leaves.to the world the genius of his mind, 
And is. a benefactor of mankind !”’ 


Allow me:to submit ene 


ADDITIONAL APOTHEGM ON EPITAPHs. 


If all the epitaphs of fond regard 
Be true, we read in every Jane churehyard, 
How bad the living are ; how good who die! 


Alas! too many Fea beneath a lie! ALP 





* On Sunday week, an aqueduct which carries the river 
1e front of the Littleborough tunnel of the 


line, burst, owing to the great accumulation of water from 
rain during the night, and inundated the line, so,a8 to pre- 
vent several of the morning trains from passing along it. 
A deep cutting of the line there was converted into a 
Fortunaiely, the tunnel there having a 


rising gradient under the hills into Yorkshire, the water 


And pect to find -every lord of a manor who | took an opposite direction, and the damage was easily re- 
founded a college of priests for the -more 
| solemn performance of divine service in his 
j “© Piandaif Cathedral, pp. 5-10.” 


paired. A great number of exeavaters were set to work to 
cut anew channel by the side of the line for the river, 
and, before night, one line of rail was entirely restored to 


| working order. 
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less churches than in most of those whith | 
might formally rank immediately above them, 
cross churches, namely, with aisles. Certainly, | 
no form better combines simplicity, regularity, 
and picturesque effect than that of Stanley and 
Lilanbadarn ; and its very simplicity prevents | 
the admission of any positively opposite ele- 
ment. Whereas, when there are aisles, the 
aisles may be treated, inside or out, In a purely | 
parochial way, or some irregularity may be | 
introduced which may make them depart, 
farther from the type of the minster than the | 
smaller buildings. Thus, at Purton and Chel- 
tenham, as I before said, there is a picturesque | 
grouping of gables and distinct roofs, unsuited 
to the cross form: at Cricklade, notwithstand- | 
ing some exceedingly noble individual features, | 
there is a general irregularity, which is highly 
displeasing. I certainly think that every cross 
church with aisles ought to have a clerestory, 
if only to avoid the junction of the ai-le and 
transept roofs, which is not agreeable on so 
large a scale, 

Now when this clerestory is combined with | 
a high roof, we have gained, in external effect 
at least, another very important step towards 
the cathedral effect. In common parish 
churches we generally have to choose between 
a clerestory aud a high roof, the height being 
not sufficient to allow of both. When both 
are united there is an appearance of general 
bulk, which is highly effective. This may be 
seen very eminently in the Priory Church at 
Brecon,—I suppose the grandest existing 
church in Wales, after St. David’s and Llan- 
daff, and which ought to be the cathedral of a 
new diocese. This church is a great advance 
upon Llandabarn; besides the nave aisles, 
though there are no regular aisles to the choir, 
there is a rather complicated arrangement of 
chapels, and the choir, a splendid specimen of 
the pure Lancet style, has been designed for 
vaulting. It comes very near to the character 
of a minster, but has not quite attained it. 
Even at Shiffnal, the union of the high roof 
and clerestory, though the latter is so small 
that it is not even pierced, produces a sort of 
solemn and quasi-monastic effect, quite beyond | 
the common run of parochial cross churches. 
We see the same union in Wimborne Minster ; 
but this church, on the one hand, has other 
cathedral features; on the other, the choir 
clerestory is insignificant ;* while that of the | 
nave, with its square-headed windows, is of an | 
eminently parochial character, and very infer or 
to the beautiful one at Brecon. 

Another very great point, and one even more 
rarely secured than the high roof and cleres- 
tory, is to have a. genuine west front, forming 
a real architectural composition. Every one 
must have seen how often in churches, even of 
very considerable pretensions, which have a 
central tower, the west front seems to be in a 
manner left to itself, not made to form any. 
architectural design. This is conspicuous in 
Shiffaal Church ; in St. Giles, Northampton ; 
and even in so large and sumptuous a church 
as St. Mary’s, Staffurd, where no care or orna- | 
ment whatever is bestowed upon the west. 
front: even one of the aisles is left without any | 
western window. Felmersham, in Bedford- | 
shire, figured in Mr. Petit’s “ Architectural | 
Character,” is a grand example to the con-| 
trary, as far as concerns the nave, whose ter- | 
mination is sumptuously arcaded; but even | 
here the ends of the aisles are left qitite bare. 
So.at Berkeley, the west end of the nave is a| 
most no'le Lancet composition, but it is ruined | 


by the beggarly terminations of the aisles of | or of the vast circular masses I have just men- 


rather later date. Replace the nave gable, and 
f 


build a pair of western towers, and this front | 


would rival Llandaff; but at present it is nota 
satisfactory whole. At Melton Mowbray a 
very fair Decorated front is spoiled by the addi- 
tion of a magnificent western porch. 

Very different is the case with the two noble 
churches of Yatton and Crewkerne, in Somer- 
setshire. I will not enter into any minute 
criticisms upon them, having recently done so 
before the Archaological Society of their own 
county; but I may say that here we have real 





__* Since this was written, I find from M 
in the Salisbury proceedings, that a 
exists at Wimborne, though bloc 


pendicular ; *ked, below the Per- 
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architectural designs, worthy of forming part | 
of a cathedral or abbey. Crewkerne front is 


‘very like that of Bath, but incomparably. finer. 


That of Yatton I selected as the frontispiece to | 
my ‘ History of Architecture ;” and I may, 
mention that Mr. Jewitt and I, between us, | 
though by far the greater share of blame rests 
with myself, have contrived to convert the | 
hexagonal turrets:into octagonal ones. 

The whole nave of Yatton, externally at 
least, may be considered as approaching very 





-and clerestory; but they approximate neare; 
to the cathedral type than the other, 

When these massive piers actually support a 
clerestory, the, general..effect ofa minster i, 
very nearly attaimed,»esvat Towyn, Merioneth- 
shire. hen thetriferium is introduced, even 
if in so rude a form:as: in Chepstow Priory 
Church, the work vs eomplete, as far at least 
as the side elevationseare:eoncerned. 

But between the -gentiae*ecolumn -and the 
circular mass several intermediatedegrees may 


nearly to the cathedral type: would that its "be found. Thus, in thevery finenave of St. 
Monmouthshire 


tower, choir, and transepts were worthy of it. | 

I think, then, we may fairly set down thata | 
cross chureh, with the four ends of equal’ 
height, and a predominant central tower, with | 
a clerestory, and high roof, and a regular west- | 
ern font, makes considerable approach in its’ 
external effect to the type of a minster. Of 
course, if the style be Perpendicular, the high | 
roof is of less consequence, but we must then 
have pinnacles and rich parapets in lieu. But 
I know of no strictly parochial church which 
fully combines all these requirements: Yatton, 
Melton, Crewkerne, Ilminster, even Stafford | 
and Brecon—minsters in rank—are merely 
approximations. I am not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with Trinity Church, Hull, and St. 
Mary’s, Beverley, to say how far they realise 


Wollos, at Newport, » though 
there is a clerestory, and that supported on 
columns considerably thicker than those at 
St. Peter’s, Northampton, the design is hardly 
Jess-strictly parochial than the latter; but in 
Buildwas Abbey, though there isno:triforium, 
we cannot but recognise the character of a 
‘minster, though imperfectly developed. With 
this, as far as the arcades go, we may perhaps 
rank Wimorne Minster; but the absence of 
an original clerestory at once puts it on a very 
inferior level.* 

In the Early Gothic I observed that we had 
no distinct parochial type of external architec- 
tural effect. Within there is a little nearer 
approach to it, but it is extremely feeble; the 
low pier, even if it be slightly clustered, much 





the idea. But of churches which I have my- | more if it be round -or octagonal, and the 
self seen, the first in which I can recognise its broad, often sprawling, arch which it supports, 
complete development, is the comparatively always seem to me about the meanest among 
small, but perfect and exquisite, minster of the productions of ecclesiastical art. They are 
St. Cross. | surely very inferior either to their Romanesque 
Let us now consider how the types develope predecessors or their Continuous successors. 
themselves in the interiors of churches; and I know of few or no Early Gothic interiors 
here we shall find it advisable to pay more’ parallel to St. Peter’s on the one hand or to 
attention than we have yet done, in the course the familiar Perpendicular type on the other. 
of this inquiry, to the historical sequence of When they affect. anything more they run off 
the styles. For, in considering exteriors, we in various directions. Sometimes, as in St. 
have been chiefly concerned with general out- | Mary’s, Haverfordwest, where we have the 
lines, on which difference of style has only | most elaborate series 1 know in any parish 
an indirect influence; while within, the differ- | church, we find, as in ‘the Norman examples, 
ent forms of arcades, roofs, &c. are the points arcades which a slight addition of massiveness 
in which the styles necessarily exhibit some of would render quite of a cathedral character, 
their most immediate developments. ‘though the absence of a triforium and clere- 
It always strikes me that there is something story prechides any general cathedral effect. 
very monastic about the Norman style in The arches.of the choir at Dorchester are, taken 
genera! ; the Early Gothic is less so, the Con- alone, equal to any in England, and strike me 
tinuous least of all. In the two former there |as singularly like those. in Exeter Cathedral; 
can hardly be said to be any distinct type of | those in the choir at. Stafford are very little, if 
parochial architecture; the mass of parochial any, inferior to them. The arcades and Jan- 
buildings belong to the merely picturesque tern arches of St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury,—the 
class; where they get beyond this, it is gene- former exhibiting a very remarkable form of 
rally by introducing some feature which round-arched Early English, like Polebrook 
directly approximates them to the minster. and “Barnack, in Northamptonshire, and 
We have seen how the Perpendicular style Faringdon, Berkshire—come very near to the 
was the first fully to develop the higher type cathedral character, but we lack here also the 
of parish church as a distinct architectural | triforium and clerestory. 
creation, Hence in this latter era the cathe-, With a clerestory, as in ‘Norman, we have 
dral and parochial types converge; the archi- | advanced a great step. “Even so small a nave 
tectural parish church of this age comes as that of Llanaber, in Merionethshire, where, 
nearer even to the old cathedral type than the however, the columnar piers give an effect 
earlier picturesque parish church; while atthe ; rather Norman than Early English, rises far 
saine time the Perpendicular cathedral type above the commen parochial type. But 
actually approximates very considerably to | certainly the .grandest parochial nave of this 
that of the Perpendicular parish church, | style | know is at Berkeley; the arcades are 
Though the Norman style is the most mo- | magnificent ; the triforium indeed is absent, and 
nastic of any, yet it has something more like the clerestory is of inferior character, but a 
an architectural parochial type than the Early | vault would at once bring it under the com- 
Gothic. This is to be seen in the short, plete cathedral type, though not in a high state 





Si Sle lam d 
r. Petit’s paper | 
Norman clerestory | 


| * History of Architecture, p. 2; Archeological Journal 


columns so common in our Norman churches; | 
real columns I mean, as distinguished from 
circular piers. They rarely carry a clerestory, 
but occasionally do so, even without intro- 
ducing any cathedral effect, as in St Peter’s, 
Northampton, But when a more massive pier 
is employed, whether in the form of clusters, 
tioned, and which may be distinguished from 
the real columnar pier by their round imposts,* 
| we get some slight approximation to the min- 
(ster type. The arcades alone often resemble 
(cathedral arcades, but there is no general 
cathedral effect from the absence of the tri- 
forium and clerestory, or, still worse, from the 
addition of a later and inharmonious one. 
Such arcades or piers of ‘Norman or T'ansi- 
tional character are found at Rothwell and 
Grendon, Northamptonshire, Stafford, Crick- 
lade,.and St. Nicholas, Gloucester, ‘The clus- 
tered examples are indeed usually more slen- 
der than if they had to support a. triforinm 


of development. 

The nave and choir of Llandaff, as having 
neither triforium nor vault, may beso far classed 
with Berkeley, but the cathedral effect is much 
more fully developed. ‘This is owing not only 
to the clerestory being in itself much better 
and more elaborate, but because it is better 
joined with the arcades in one architectural de- 
sign. The string above the arcades, the shafts 
running up to the roof, make all the difference. 
These two features are the necessary marks of 
the vertical and horizontal divisions ; and the 
improvement in puint of finish which they effect 
is wonderful. Now these we hardly ever find 
in parochial buildings earlier than the Perpen- 
dicular period. ; 

The choir of ‘St. David’s ‘might ‘rank with 
Liandaff, except that, though pointed work of 
the thirteenth century, its whole feeling 18 
Romanesque, being doubtless closely imitate 
from its predecessor. 








| for June, 1850, art. Iver Church,” ad finem, 


The choir at Southwell is something like 
Llandaff, with the addition of vaulting; the 


~* Bee preceding note, — 
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triforium is rather-more developed than in that 
church, but is still far from perfeet. The ad- 
dition of the triforrmm completes the Early 
Gothic cathedral type, which we find in all its 
glory in the matchless presbytery of Ely. I 
must again exprees my belief that the vast tri- 
forium of that church, as well as Romsey, is in 
fact the chief element of its beauty, and places 
them far above all churches with the com- 
paratively insignificant passage we see at Lin- 
coln. But I have treated at large on this puint 
elsewhere,* and it isnot immediately connected 
with my present subject. 

One main reason why there is at this period a 
far greater gap between cathedral and parocbial 
churches than either:before or after is to be 
found in the faet that this is just the point 
where vaulting is most imperatively necessary. 
We know that in the Norman style a vault 
over a large space is scarcely ever found,— 
never, indeed, until we approach the period of 
transition; and it is not only scareely ever 
found, but is ideally very much better away. In 
the Continuous Gothic again, though the 
vault is continually found, and is always de- 
sirable tothe complete perfection of the style, 
yet its absenee is of comparatively little conse- 
quence on account of the noble substitute pro- 
vided in the elaborate timber roof of low pitch 
or of a eradle form. But in the intermediate 
stage, the Early Gothic, the vau!t is both more 
necessary than at any other time, and has no 
such substitute provided ; the choiee is be- 
tween vaulting on the one hand, and, on the 
other, either utter bareness and meagreness, 


or else, as at Liandaff-and Romsey, some form | 


which is better in‘ harmony with the require- 
ments of an earlier or a subsequent period. 
Now, every one knows that one of the greatest 
defects in our national architecture is, that the 
vault is so extremely rare in parochial build- 
ings. And it is no more common at this peried, 
when it is most wanted, than at any other; 
indeed, it is still rarer than before or after. 
Hence the ordinary presence of the vaulted 
roof in minsters, and its ordinary absenee in 
smaller churches, is more acutely felt as a 
marked distinction at this period than at any 
other. 

We now come to the mode in which the 
distinction was effected, or rather, to a great 
extent, ceased to be effected, in the days of the 
Continuous Gothic ; in the days when our 
parochial architeeture was brought to the 
zenith of its perfection at Wrington and Ban- 
well and Wells and Yatton, and when the 
builders of our greater churches produced every 
conceivable development of their own idea, 
from the unrivalled majesty of Winchester to 
the fantastic poverty of Gloucester. Now, my 
main position is, that at this period the two 
types of the minster and the parish church 
began, to a great extent, to converge. But I 
may be excused from enlarging on this point 
so much as I otherwise might, beeause | have, 


on the one hand, stated my view, succinctly, | 
but Lhope sufficiently, in my History of Archi- | 


tecturet+; and, on the other, I am at present 
engaged in working it out in detail for the 
Archeological ‘Society of the county where 
the question must be principally studied. And 
if I can by this means induce any member of 
the society to study for himself those match- 
less churches of Somerset, I shall feel well 
pleased. 

It certainly seems to me that there is now 
no essential difference between the two types 
of interiors. I suppose it will be granted me 
that St. Mary Redcliffe is to be considered as 
& minster in every respect, except the un- 
happy position of its steeple. But I also think 
that no one can fail to recognise that this 
magnificent building belongs essentially to the 
same class as the great parish churehes of the 
county. ‘Besides.a certain increase in elabora- 
tion of work, the main difference consists in 
the .presenee of a stone roof, and the greater 
massiveness consequently given to the piers, 
These, itmay be said, are considerable changes ; 
but I do not know of any Early Gothic parish 
chureh which so simple a process could trans- 
form into the likeness of Ely or Lineoln. And 


every one must feel that the general notion of 





* Hist of Architecture, p. 365, 
t Page $88, , 


Redcliffe is completely identical with that of| parish church, to reconstruct the fabric on a 
Wrington, or Yatton, or St. Stephen’s in its| cathedral scale; still less could we look for 
own city. The great size of the clerestory is| such a change from the not usually very 
an individual peculiarity which it shares with | wealthy chapters of such foundations. But it 
Bath and a few other churches, but which is | is surprising to find churches which have been 
in no way essential to the notion of a Perpen- |seats of more ancient convents and colleges, 
dicular minster, as may be seen by the notable | and have been rebuilt on a vast scale and with 
instances of Canterbury and Winchester. /no lack of ornament, retaining the inferior 

I say that the two types now converge; the form. It was not want of funds which caused 
parish church, with its fully developed cleres-| Dorche.ter to retain the meanest parochial 
tory and its marked horizontal and vertical| type; its vast length is unbroken by tower or 
divisions, approaches to the character of a transept, and its unsurpassable arcades sup- 
minster ; on the other hand, the minster, now! port neither triforium, clerestory, nor vault. 
that the triforium is banished, and the vault! Yet the size of the church, the wonderful 
rendered less necessary, does not stand so beauty of detail, and the lavish expenditure of 
much distinguished as before from the parish ornament, preclude all idea of its deficiencies 
church. I do not put the nave of St. Mary’s or anomalies originating in inability or un- 
(Oxford) on a level with that of Winchester or willingness in point of expense. The like 
Canterbury, but [ think that few minsters of may be said of Manchester Cathedral, for 
| the second order would be entitled to despise | several centuries the seat of a wealthy chapter, 
| it as one of their component parts. And this,}and a large and noble church, yet not even 
| although, like Taunton, it has not the same/cruciform. ‘Smaller collegiate churches might 
| strong vertical lines as Yatton and Red-/| be adduced to an interminable extent. * * * 

cliffe. I think one cannot help feeling that’ Epwarkp A. FREEMAN, 
| St. Mary’s, as a whole, is too large fer its | 
| type, that it ought to have been a cross-¢hurch, | 
| with a central tower and the other cathedral | THE HOLMFIRTH AND OTHER DEFEC- 
| accompaniments; but were such the -ease, | WIVE RESERVOIRS. 

i though objections might possibly be-taken to) “Fassereservoir at Holmfirth, the giving way 
the simple aisleless choir, I do not think any of which.wemoticed in our last, has been in a 
one could reasonably deny the nave tobe fully | dangerous <atate for years. In many other 
worthy of its destination. | places equal risk is being run. 

I hold, then, that, while in the Early Gothic,| We are not displeased to find that some- 
the distinction is by far the most marked in| thing like effeetual alarm is being excited in 
the interior elevation of churebes, in the Con- | yarious quarters, theugh, in all probability, not 
tinuous it is almost entirely confined to outline | in these places where alarm and close inves- 
and ground-plan, that is, to the fu!l develop- tigation ought tolead to instant measures for 
ment of the cross form. Internally there is, security of life and property. 
only one specific type; with this qualification,, A correspondent of the Stockport Advertiser, 
that vaulting is almost an improvement, and; while warping the inhabitants of the district 
that, where it is used, a less slender form 0f| from othe ‘Manchester reservoirs along the 
pier is necessary than that which is commonly} valley.of the Mersey, by Stockport, of the 
‘found in the best Perpendicular parigh)risk, amd cautioning them to look to the 
| churches. | seeurity of their reservoirs, says, “ Are the 
| I have thus endeavoured to point out#ome | owners;of our large mills, and our corporation 
of the external points in which the difference ; authorities, aware that some doubts exist in 
| between the two types of church exhibits it-| high quarters as to the safety of the Wood- 
‘self. But I cannot help thinking that there is,| head reservoir? Is it not the duty of our 
| beyond all this, something deeper, whieh, as I} authorities to make instant inquiry on the 
‘hefore said, I can recognize, but cannot de- .spot? I am no-alarmist, but, for Heaven’s 
‘fine; something like what we use to call an'sake, if there be ary doubt as to the safety of 

Ooc, the exact nature of which I shauld be | our lives-and property, let these doubts be set 
well pleased if some more metaphysical in- | at rest.” 

quirer than myself should succeed in clearly Such is the feeling and determination which 
explaining. }ought to be excited throughout the country 

We have seen throughout that the ap-| wherever there.are reservoirs storing water for 
proaches to a cathedral character in our parish descent, whether -through gorges, valleys, 
churches are but few and feeble. Individual aqueducts,* or pipes,:and it will be some con- 
‘features we have seen not unfrequently occur solation for the losses already sustained, if 
‘which might have found their appropriate future fatalities be thereby prevented by 
|place in a minster, but the complete general prompt and efficient measures, however costly. 
‘effect we have found only in the individual 
jcase of St. Mary Redcliffe. And even there | 
ithe transept aisles, the lady chapel, the mag-| APOTHEGMS. 
| nificent vista of the nave and choir, are,toa|) In your instructive periodical of the 14th, 
‘certain extent, balanced by the deplorable [ find a good-humoured and well-versified 

















‘misplacement of the tower, at once robbing | answer to my apothegm on architecture, and 
the church of central lantern and western submit the following to “ P. De T.:”’— 





> s+ 3 , | 
facade. But, on the other hand, it is by no! If “P. De T.”” would keep upon the earth, 


means "ncommon to find the case reversed, to | 


find the abbey or the cathedral imitating the 
parish church. I have already alluded to this 
subject in connection with the fact that the 


collegiate churches of Northamptonshire do | 


| not architecturally differ from merely parochial 


structures; and since then I have worked the 
question out more at length when tracing the 
history of the most remarkable instance of the 
phenomenon, the -extraordinary cathedral at 
Liandaff.* ‘Still Ieannot refrain from calling 
attention to a’ few of the most conspicuous 
cases. ‘Now nearly all our cathedrals exhibit 
the cress form in its most perfect state ; but 
conventual and collegiate churehes often de- 


And be sincere, nor write in harmless mirth, 

He’d find A. P. is right about the “ air ”— 

Does he build otherwhere ? Echo cries Where ? 
CORRECTED APOTHEGM. 

The Architect, who with artistic eye 

Rears mighty structures, massive, grand, and high, 

Leaves.to the world the genius of his mind, 

And is.a bepefactor of mankind !”’ 


Allow me:to submit one 


ADDITIONAL APOTHEGM ON EP#TAPHs. 


If all the epitaphs of fond regard 

Be true, we read in every, lone churchyard, 
How bad the living are ; how good who die! 
rest 
hie 


Alas! too many { } beneath a lie! A: P. 





part from the general type. This is doubuess | 

ceo j t that * On Sunday week, an aqueduct which carries the river 

to be a unted for by the -cireums — ar | Roeh across the front of the Littleborough tunnel of the 

many of the former, anil a great majority ai | Laneashire and ‘Yorkshire Railway, immediately over the 

the latter, were also parochial : still it is a re- | ine, pent. oving te the great soemnintion of water fram 

; | Kalin durjnug the night, and wun < e €, 80 a8 to pre- 

markable fact, as.one would certainly »bave | Font scveral of the morning trains from passing along it. 

expected to “find the inferior use yield tothe A deep cutting of the line there was. converted into. a 

ignified j .| watercourse. Fortunaiely, the tunnel there -having a 

more digni . ‘One would not, indeed, re | rising gradient under the hills into Yorkshire, the water 

pect ‘to find every lord ; of 2 manor who took an opposite direction, and the damage was easily re- 

founded a college of priests for the more | paired. -A great number of exeavaterswere set to work. to 

Sdiel service “in: his cut anew channel by the side of the line for the river, 

| solemn performance of sera a patna Sts ; and, before night, one line of rail was entirely restored to 
~~ * Llandaff Cathedral, pp. 5-10. | working order, 
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TERRA COTTA FRONT, PISA. 


THis drawing illustrates a palace on the 
Lung’ Arno, Pisa. ‘The front is of terra cotta, 
and in four compartments, the one drawn 
being the most perfect. Itis of a Romanesque 
Gothic character, and is now used as an ordi- | 
nary dwelling-house, 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, 

Windsor.—The painting and decorations of 
the Court-room of the Town-hall are now 
nearly completed, according to the local Ez- 
press, and the portraits have been arranged in 
something like uniformity on the walls, 
Empty spaces by the side of the Recorder’s| 
seat will shortly be filled by full-length portraits | 
of Queen Victoria and her royal Consort. 
_ Brentwood.—The Grammar school founda-| 
tion, after twenty-five years’ litigation in the! 
Court of Chancery, at an enormous expense, | 





is now made available for the education of the | 
youth of the district. The old school-house | 


has been repaired, and will be used until the 
new schools, which will be on an extensive 


_ scale, are erected: these will be arranged to 


accommodate from five to six hundred boys. 
Frocester.—The church has been rebuilt 
with the exception of portions of the chancel, 
viz. the east and north walls, which are patched 
up, and pointed. The church consists of a 
nave, with south porch, a north aisle and a 
chapel, a tower, with a spire, on the north side, 
and a chancel. The north aisle has been 
lengthened westwards, and this aisle is sepa- 
rated from the nave by circular pillars sup- 
porting two centered arches. The sittings are 
all open and low, having carved bench ends 
and moulded capping. The floor of the 
church, except the chancel, is laid with black 
and red tiles, in pattern. The roofs are covered 
with stone tile. ‘The dimensions of the church 
are, nave, 58 feet Ly 15 feet; north aisle and 


chapel, 76 feet 6 inches by 13 feet 6 inches ; 


chancel, 23 feet 6 inches by 15 feet; south 


| porch, 8 feet 6 inches by 8 feet 6 inches ; | and other 


tower, 9 feet by 9 feet. Mr. Niblett was the 
architect; Messrs. Coleman, the carpenters, 
and Messrs. Wall and Hook, the masons, 

Upton-on-Severn.—The late floods have done 
some good it seems by washing away Upton 
| bridge,—a vexatious impediment to the im. 
proved navigation of the Severn. 
| Birmingham.—The governors of the free 
| grammar school of King Edward the Sixth 
| have lately erected a fourth branch school, in 
| Bath-row. The building, which will accom. 
‘modate 150 boys and an equal number of girls, 
was erected by Messrs. Branson and Gwyther, 
from the designs of Mr. J. L. Hornblower, at 
a cost of upwards of 2,000/. and will, it is 
expected, be opened early in March. 

Shirley.— New schools have been erected in 
connection with the church. The building is 
in the Perpendicular style, from plans supplied 
by Mr. A, E. Perkins, architect to the Dean 
and Chapter of Worcester, and erected under 
the contract of Mr. G. Madeley, of Solihull. 

Wellington —Vhe ceremony of turning the 
first sod of the Wellington Water Works took 
place on the 6th instant. The site of the 
works is at the foot of the Wrekin. The 
reservoir will cover a space of eight acres: it 
will be 150 feet above the level of the Welling- 
ton Market-place, and will hold 15,000,000 
_yallons of water, being more than sufficient to 
supply the town for six months. 

Wolverhampton.—The report of Mr. Ewan 
Christian, architect to the Ecclesiastical Coin- 
‘missioners, on the Collegiate Church of St. 

Peter, Wolverhampton, describing its present 

dilapidated and wasting condition, and the 
measures to be taken for its restoration and 
| substantial repair, has just been printed for 
‘circulation. It appears from this report that 
the total charge for repair and restoration will 
be—for repair of masonry and for drainage, 
| 3,3371.; repair and renewal of roofs, 2,0001. ; 
re-glazing, 193/.; contingencies, 470I.; total, 
'6,000/. Of this sum, the Ecclesiastical Com- 
| missioners have promised to contribute 3,000/. 
| provided the remaining funds needed are 
— by private subscription, and without 
| delay. 

Newark.—Itis proposed to repew the church 
of St. Mary, at a cost of 4,000/. to 5,000/, 
upwards of 1,200/. of which have been sub- 
scribed, and 1,000/. more are in the hanés of 
the vicar. A premium, it is said, will be 
offered for the best plan, to be decided on by 
a committee to be appointed for that purpose. 

Laceby.—The Wesleyans of Laceby, near 
Grimsby, are about to erect a large chapel, in 
the Gothic style of architecture, in that village. 
The tenders of the Messrs. Johnson, of Laceby, 
and of Mr. William Shepherd and Mr. William 
Pybus, of Caistor, for the execution of the 
work, have been accepted. 

Sunderland.—A new building has been com- 
menced in Lambton-street, Sunderland, to be 
called the Lyceum Hall. It is to comprise 
seventeen rooms, adapted as offices, committee- 
rooms, &c. and a hall 90 feet by 48, feet, 
capable of holding 1,800 persons, being the 
largest in Sunderland. Besides this, there will 
be two others on the ground floor, capable of 


-} holding 500 or 600 persons. The whole is to 


be ventilated and heated by a hot-water appa- 
ratus. ‘The building is expected to be com- 
pleted in July next. 

Edinburgh.—The laying of water pipes lead- 
ing into and out from the reservoir just erected 
on the Castle-hill has been completed and the 
water admitted. The reservoir is calculated to 
hold about 1,700,000 gallons of water, and it 
is fitted up with numerous pipes leading di- 
rectly from the sources, and others distributing 
it arterially throughout the town, while an over- 
flow pipe will render any excess of water useful 
in flushing the sewers. A large water tank 
iron is now also almost completed within the 
Castle, near the Mons Meg Battery. The ex- 
terior of the tank somewhat appropriately re- 
sembles a castellated tower. 

Glasgow.—The Commissioners of Woods 
_and Forests have ordered the removal of the 
galleries in the Cathedral. The floor of the 
choir is used as the place of worship, and is 
capable of being reseated in the Presbyterian 
manner: by the removal of the gallery stairs 
xtures, an unbroken view will be 
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obtained from west to east of the aisles and 
colonnade. 

Elgin.—The episcopal chapel here, accord- 
ing to the Elgin Courant, is to be rebuilt on 
the site of the present chapel in North-street. 
The design of the new edifice has been fur- 
nished by Messrs. Mackenzie and Matthews, 
of Elgin, architects——-The same paper an- 
ncunces the discovery of rich lead ore in large | 
quantity at a village called Stotfield, the pro- | 
perty of Colonel Brander, of Pitgaveny, near, 
Lossiemouth. The mines are already let to) 
residents in London connected with similar 
speculations in the Isle of Man. Lead appears | 
in various quarters throughout Scotland. We, 
happen personally to recollect that many years | 
since—probably nearly forty—rich lead ore 





was discovered in a field near “ The Hiils,” at 


Inverkeithing, in Fifeshire. 





IRON GATES IN THE MUSEUM AT 
ROUEN. 

THESE curious gates, which are ascribed to 
the twelfth century, were formerly in the 
cathedral of Rouen, whence they have been 
removed to the museum. 


A and B are sections half size of the plinth 


and moulding above it. 


Rouen, like most of the French cities, | 


possesses a museum containing an interesting 
collection of local and national antiquities. 
Alas! that the British Museum should still con- 
tinue deficient in this most important branch : 
how much longer shall we tacitly acknowledge 
that, of the works of all ages and nations, 
those of our own forefathers are alone un- 
worthy of a resting-place in our national 
museum ? J.G. H. 





MARGATE LANDING PIER 
} 


COMPETITION. 


THERE were several sets of plans forwarded 


to the directors of the Harbour and Pier 
Company for this work, furnished by Messrs. 
Mitchell and Saunders, Mr. J. B. Crampton, 
and Messrs. Fox and Henderson, Capt. 
Moorsom, Mr. J. B. Redman, Mr. A. Giles, 
Mr. Tress, Messrs. Birch, Mr. Law, Mr. 
Scott, and others. The directors, assisted by 
their surveyor, met to consider these plans for 
three successive days, and ultimately decided 
upon adopting the design of Messrs. Birch. | 

The proposed structure is to be a high-water 
pier, 25 feet in width, and constructed entirely 
of iron, except the roadway planking. The 
directors have it in contemplation to extend 
the pier further seaward than the present low- 
water jetty, which is nearly 1,200 feet in 
length. The pier will be approached from | 
either side of the Droit House. There will be 
a spacious head for vessels to come alongside, 
with a lighthouse, and the requisite landing | 
places, inclined plane, cranes, &c. for the| 
landing of passengers, goods, cattle, &c. 





STAINED GLASS WINDOW, SAINT 
STEPHEN'S, WALBROOK. 
TuHrovGn the liberality of the Grocers’ 
Company, patrons of the living, the large east 
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| guage of all lands,—the language of the 
| painter ;—teaching the beholder to 
his fellows with love, by that exposition of the 
human heart which a great painter equally 
, with a great poet, can make ;—or setting up in 
marble, memorials of their good and great 


regard | 





THE CURVED LINES OF GREEK 
ARCHITECTURE. 
In reading over the leading article in THE 
| Burtper of the 7th inst. some thoughts 
/occurred to me, which, as they bear upon an 
‘interesting subject, may themselves be in- 


window of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, has been men, and so shaming vice by doing honour to | teresting. 


filled with stained glass by Mr. Willement, virtue.” Our artists need such opportunities 


Dr. Emil Braun’s suggestion, that the hori- 


under the direction of the Company’s archi- and such incitements. The cost of one civic zontal lines in the Grecian buildings were 
tect, Mr. Gwilt. It isa “ Venetian Window,” | banquet (we have no objection to a banquet | made to correspond with the sea horizon, 
of three lights. The centre opening contains either), might be made to produce a work seems to mea very natural mode of account- 
two subjects in frames from the life of St.| which would advance the best interests of | ing for the curvature; and would produce the 
Stephen (the “ Stoning,” of course); and in | society, and long remain a monument to those | hyperbola which Mr. Penrose has determined 


the side-lights are medallions of the Evangelists 
with others containing their emblems. At the 


summit is the head of the Saviour with an| be remembered, under the direction of Mr. | from which the sea is invisible. 


angel on either side, less successfully executed 
than the other figures. The ornaments in the 
enclosing frames have been vulgarised by sash 
doors and fanlights. The cost, it is said, will 
be little short of 5001. 

Great praise is due to the Grocers’ Com- 
pany for setting so good an example. It is to 
be hoped it will be followed by the other great 
city companies who have it in their power to 

© 80 much for art and artists, and for the 
most part do so little. As the writer has said 
elsewhere,—“ The surplus revenues of a club 
or city company could not be better ex- 
pended than in portraying for imitation a 
noble action or elevated feeling in the lan- 





who thus applied it. 
| The church, restored some time since, it will 
Turner, has also been lighted with gas, and 
‘the old chandeliers, suspended at the four 


‘angles of the dome, have been made available 
| for this purpose. It is to be regretted that the | 


burners are made into sham wax candles.* 





DuB.in Scuoot or Desicn.—The Lord 
Lieutenant distributed the prizes to the pupils 
of this School at a soirée, which took place on 
Saturday in week before last. His Excellency 
described the result of the experiment of open- 
ing such a school twelve months since as 
already very encouraging. 





* A plan and view of the church, with some curious par- 





ticulars, will be found in our Vol. IX. p. 9. 


to be the curve actually employed. Of course 
this will not account for curvature in buildings 
If these are 
_curved, which they may be for anything I know 
_to the contrary, there is no difficulty in sup- 
posing that the Grecian architects, having 
found that the curve produced a pleasing 
effect, may have employed it in buildings 
where the original cause of curvature did not 
exist. 

It must be an interesting problem to archi- 
tects to determine whether the suggestion of 
Dr. Braun be correct or not; and I hope to 
be able to show that it is one that many of 
them must have the necessary data for solving, 
and therefore it is probably not too much to 
expect that this question will be set at rest at 


| 





once and for ever. 
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Let us assume the curvature to’have been 
produced by making the building correspond 
at every point in its length with the sea 





vp! _*3105 x 92°82 __, 
: p —x =curvature = "3146 — °3104 = “0041. | 
horiaon, when viewed from some certain fixed| " Jn this same way we find that g = ‘3218, | 
point opposite its centre. Call this the point | and, consequently, g—2= "0113; and com-| 
of sight. Then the curvature will become | paring these with the actual measurements, we | 
greater as the height of the building above the | find that the one is about one-third less, and | 
sea-level increases, or as the distance of the the other one-fourth less; showing clearly | 
int of sight from the building diminishes. enough that the curve could not have been | 
it is evident that when the point of sight is | formed from the sea horizon. 
brought close up to the face line of the build- | curve given would correspond with it if the, 
ing, the curve will become two straight lines | height be supposed 20 instead of 140 feet. | 
meeting at an obtuse angle; and the elevation ae 7 
of this point above the straight line joining | 
the extremities of the building is the limit of 
greatest curvature. ARTISTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
This limit can always be ascertained when| Pgris,— Monumentation of France. —It is| 
the height of the building above the sea-level | stated that an extensive commission, composed | 
and its length are known, for it depends upon | of painters and sculptors, will be nominated. 
the dip of the horizon. From this limit, and ts especial object will be to select and project 
from the actual curvature, the distance of the | for each of the principal towns of the republic, | 
point of sight is obtained ; that is to say, the the subject for a statue, bust, picture, or por- | 
distance of a point from which the building trait relative to the locality where it is to be! 
would appear exactly to correspond with the’ exhibited, either in the Mairie or other place | 
sea horizon at its centre and its two ends. open to the people. The public exchequer 
the levels of the building were actually taken | would have to bear the haif of the costs of these | 
from the sea horizon, the two will coincide | monuments, the other half to be paid by the, 
throughout, if they were not, the chance of. department or the commune. 
their doing so is very slight indeed. The new Salle of the French Legislative Cham- 
It is unnecessary here toenter on the method ers, —The former tribune of the speakers has | 
of obtaining the dip of the horizon for any disappeared, on which place the benches for | 
height. All nautical works give tables of the the Government Commissioners will be erected. | 
dip for different heights, corrected for refraction These benches, which will be placed before | 
and ready for use ; nor will it be disputed that those of the president and the secretaries, will | 
the depression of any point below the level of be opposite to the semicircular seats destined | 








FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND 


the point of sight is exactly in proportion to its 


distance from it. 
a’ 


~~ : oe 
y™ = 2 ae 
Let a’ = half the length of building; 2’ = 
distance of point of sight from building (and 
suppose it opposite the centre) ; y’ = distance 
from point of sight to ends of building. Let 
a, x, and y = the depressions corresponding to 
these lengths respectively; then @:2:y::a':2' sy’. 
Now, since the triangles are right angled, 
y* — z* = a® substituting the other pro- 
portionals 


for the members of the Assembly. ‘The former 
| Chamber of Deputies could contain about 500 

imembers. Its size has been reduced by the! 
suppression of the last row of benches, and by 

‘enlarging the seats in the ratioof 3to 2. The! 
‘second row of the public tribunes, which is at 

‘a level with the circular colonnade at the rear 

part of the Salle, will be suppressed. | 
‘rance.— Arts Department of the Public 
| Service.— Besides the museums of Paris, France 
possesses such in most of its provincial capi- | 
tals,—Lyons, Marseilles, Avignon, &c.—some | 
of them rich in art-works of the first order. | 
According to a decree of the Minister of the 
\Interior, dated the 22nd January last, the 


} 





y? — 2 =a, let & = actual curvature, |“ @eneral direction of the national museums ” 
= . we ; 
equal difference of yand z. forms henceforth a distinct department in| 


— x = db divide the pr ‘ne by thie that ministry of state. It comprises, besides | 

y at preceding by this. \the public collection of the Louvre, Versailles, 
yte= 5 subtract she former 'Trianon, and the Luxembourg, the superior | 
D direction of the provincial museums, with a! 

. a® ‘. at — }2 ‘view to “the ameliorations they may be sus- | 

ci= me ae aie | 


— ceptible of, and the encouragements which may 

This is the depression of the building at its 
centre, and this subtracted from the greater 
depressions of every other point will give the 
curvature at these parts. 


sculpture, and architecture, and the reports to. 
t: . . | 
«' is now easily obtained from the equation 


the secretary for home affairs on the distribu- | 


a'x ; ; 
z =. Having now obtained the distance be bestowed on eminent artists. 


: Aceording to 


a ; the announcement of the Director-General of 
- - point of sight, we can easily find the the National Museums, the next exhibition of | 
engt 2 line from it to any given point, | art-works at Paris, will take place on the Ist | 
ae 1e uilding. Let p’ = length, then of April, and they are to be senttothe Palais’ 
Fae epression, and « — p = curvature at m, | Royal until the Ist of March, at 6 pum. | 
- ich pi oo with the actual eurva- | — 
ure, will show whether the real and the sup-| THE INCORPORATION OF AR | 
oe seehaienes ee: ’ EFFECT an senandnnt oriey onaames 
us *) 3° j ra -« alg . 
ake an example. A building, 100 feet! “Ir would probably be found that, by impos- | 


long, is placed at aneleyati |. 7 
ae se wie erst ation of 140 feet abeve | ing upon the architect of any building a defi- | 


wey Pa emi sy ec 5 feet from | nite responsibility for its stability and sound 
9433 = b. ‘ » 0154; at the ends, | construction, the various building Acts through- | 
Ta thie -case the «fip out the country might be entirely repealed; the | 
11” 39”, which proprietor being required to depositinsomegiven | 
diiepenn-ena: 96 | public office a certifieate froma fellow, or even. 
1696% — 04342 oyrgy of the College of ch rs In| 

= SS Aaa” = 3105 = depression | C88¢..0f any question arising relative to the | 
alate ey 0433 eeeed stability of the work, this certificate would be 
ge | evidence to fix the responsibility upon the, 
mae im = 91°6 = length of point | Brantor. In the present day, it must be con- | 
OT, Sam | essed that a great deal of professional in- | 
Now, let mand n Le and 25 . | Senuity is exercised for the purpose of evad- | 
ates eter es 5 and 25, the distances | ing the restrictions of the Building Acts: to. 
phpeey- ene late points from the centre, , 80 great an extent is this prevalent, that I have. 
rp y and q their distances from the point of | heard one of the-heads of the profession assert | 
sig ele P = q the depressions proportional | that there is more bad building in the towns | 
1ese lengths :— | Possessing Building Acts, and ful staffs of | 

| Surveyors, than in those.where the architect | 





ne dip of the horizon is| 
Rives in 50 feet length +16 
nN, 


_—— / cee ee 
P= Vet tnt = /O6® fF 15@== 99-80, | 
‘ 


| Building Acts necessarily assume ‘a certai" 


er ee : , mode of construction as a standard in-specify. 


‘ing thicknesses of walls and scantlings of 
timber: vary the mode of construction either 
in the nature or the arrangement of the-ma- 
terial, and the provisions that were reasonably 
become oppressive. 

To relieve the profession from the anomalous 
fetters at present imposed ‘upon it, would be 


In fact, the | ety gainful both to the public and to architects. 


It may safely be affirmed that had there been 
any Building Act for the Menai Straits, no 
tubular bridge would have been ‘constructed ; 
and it is difficult to assign the limits to the 


hindrance occasioned to the progress of good 
‘architecture by those now in existence. 
desirable that the public should have security 


It is 


for the stability of the different erections which 
are springing up in all directions. The occa- 
sional accidents which happen declare loudly 
that the existing legal restrictions do not yield 
that security, though they greatly fetter the 
architect; but give the architect a legal posi- 
tion, recognise the profession in law, and make 
its members responsible, and the public have 
the security required. 

That the position accorded to architects in 
the opinion of the general public would be im- 
proved by incorporation, I think the following 
incident will attest :— 

I had been treated by a committee in a 
manner which did not at all accord with my 
ideas of due courtesy ; and in a remonstrance 
to the chairman, observed, “‘That the course 
pursued towards me is such as-would not be 
| thought of were an attorney or a physician in 
the case ; and I do not see why an architect is 
not to be treated with just as much courtesy 
as is shown to the members of any other pro- 
fession.” The chairman rejoined, “I quite 
agree with you that architects should be placed 
on the same footing as attorneys and physicians, 
but not until they go through the same 
course of education and .pass an examina- 
tion. * * * J might start as an architect 
to-morrow morning, but I eertainly could not 
start as an attorney or physician.” 

This will indicate the influence that a legal 
status to the profession would exercise over 
the minds of course and vulgar-minded men. 





Tue want of union among the professors of 
our art, and the consequent evils, have long 
been felt. 

At the meeting convened last autumn by 
the Architectural ‘Association, on the subject 
of competitions, I proposed (by letter), the 
formation of branch associations in wh 


be afforded them.” The Director-General of town, which should be in communication 
the National Museums is entrusted with the | the central one in London, by sending dele- 
service of the annual exhibition of painting, | gates to its important meetings, and by com- 


munication through the secretaries on any 
important matter. This would in some mea- 


,tion of medals and other national rewards to sure supply the place of the corporate body, 


which distinguishes the legal and medical 
professions from the architectural and en- 
gineering. 

I have been waiting for the intelligence of 
some practical result from the meeting on the 
competition question above -referred to, but 
though regretting the absence of such result, 
am not surprised ; for, in order to settle this 
or any other matter of professional rule or 
practice, you must get the whole body of prac- 
titioners interestedin the matter; and in order 
to feel adequate interest in it, all must have 
some part in the discussion of arrangement. 
As you cannot expect all, even supposing 
them to have heard of the meeting, to be pre- 
sent or even to communicate their opinions in 
writing, the best way of effecting this would 
be to form branch associations, in whose 
meetings every one would be able to state his 
views, and the opinion of the majority could 
be communicated to the central meeting. “A 

JP. 





er errr ere 


Norrouk AND Norwicn ArcHmoOLoGI- 
caL Soctrety.—The annual meeting of this 
society was held on Thursday in last week, 
Sir J. Boileau, the president, in the chair, 
when the report was read and other business 
transacted. A collection of antiquities was 


and builder are left to their own discretion. exhibited. 
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THE “ LAR”—HOUSEHOLD GODS. 
Peruaps some of your numerous readers 


and the centre building, in which is a tetra- 


| Inigo Jones. The entire frontage is 135 feet,’ information of.the costs and daration of th® 


‘journeys, from Brussels to London, Paris’ 


may be able to explain the origin of the word | Style Dorie portico, with columns 30 feet high, Marseilles, Bourdeaux, Berlin, Vienna, Trieste’ 


“Lar.” I have never found it in any dic- 


| has an altitude 55 feet; that of the wings at 


&c. Thesabove may even afford useful hints 


tionary. My parents used the word in refer- | the extremities is 45 feet. It will be executed for English railways.—H. M. 


ence to the lar of the chimney, though I have | in cut stone. Arrangements for the immediate | 
| reception of tenders are being made. ‘The pro- | 


never known it understood by others. ‘The 
other day a friend with whom I was con- 
versing used the same word for the chimney 
shelf. Now, I have thought it may have refer- 
ence to the Lares or household gods of the 
ancients, a similar spot having been employed 
for their reception (or exhibition rather). Cer- 
tainly it is till the present day the one gene- 


rally preferred for the placing of little figures, | 


or objects of curiosity and ornament. 
Tuos. S. Boys. 

*,* The connection is undeniable: Lar (pl. 
Lares), is Latin for the “fireside,” as well 
as for a household god. It is even translated 
“one’s home.” Ab ipso lare, to begin at home, 
was a common proverb. Our “household 
gods” and the social fire-side are happily 
still connected.— Ep. 





NOTES. OF IRISH WORKS. 

A new charch has been erected at Doe, 
county Donegal,according to the designs of 
the architect to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. The interior woodwork, sittings, &c. 
are not yet finished. 

A new terminus is being erected at Albert’s 
Quay, Cork, by the Cork and Bandon Railway 
Company : the foundation-stone has been laid. 

Active arrangements are being made for the 
erection of a suitable building for the conven- 
tual purposes of the Sisters of Mercy, Belfast. 
A portion of the grounds attached to the 
Catholic semivary on the Antrim road has been 
purchased for the purpose. 

A model farm ‘is. proposed to be established 
at Belfast, according to the designs of the 
architect to the Commissioners of National 
Education. 

The Buildmg Committee of Freemasons’ 
Female Orphan ‘School are about building a 
school-house at the Grand Canal Dublin, 
according ‘to’ the «designs of Mr. George Pap- 
worth, architect. ‘Tenders are being received. 

The works on the Londonderry and Ennis- 
killen railway are nearly completed as far as 


Newtownstewart, and the line wil! shortly be | 


opened for traffic. A deep cutting, about two 


miles beyond Strabane, occasioned much delay. 
Negotiations for land between Omagh and 
Londonderry are being made, and tenders from. 


several contractors have been received. 


Anew:hall, for the parposes of a mechanics’ | 


institute, is projected at: Newan. 
The Town Hall Committee of Cork have not 


yet finally decided on the selection of a plan! 


for their new building. We hope since such 
a number of designs (forty-two) have been 
furnished from several parts of the United 
Kingdom, that local interest will not supersede 
superior merit. 

Two parochial churches are in progress of 
erection at Wexford. 

The contract for the line of railway from 
Brayto Wieklow has beer taken by Mr. Dargan. 

Alterations and additions are about being 
made to the lunatic asylum at Belfast, by the 
Commissioners of Public Works, according 
to the drawings furnished by Mr. Charles 
Lanyon, the county surveyor. 

The “ Conciliation Hall,” at Dublin, is being 
converted into an extensive. corn store, under 
po direction of Messrs. Louch and-Sons, archi- 

cts. 

The Munster Exhibition of Arts and Manu- 


bable cost will be 2,5001, 


| THE SOCIETY OF COLLEGE YOUTHS. 


| 





Percetvine in THe Bui_per of the 3ist_ 
ult. some remarks on the “ College Youths,” 
| 1 am induced to send you a few particulars of 
that body. 
| The Society of College Youths was esta- 
blished in 1637 by Lord Brereton, Sir Cliff 

Clifton, &c. and derives ite name from the 
| College of St. Spirit and Mary, founded by 
Sir Richard Whittington, on College-hill, 
Upper ‘Thames-street, which was burnt down 
in the Fire of London: its church had six 
bells, and from ringing these the name of 
“College Youths’ was assumed, Among the’ 
notables who have been elected members are 
the Hon. Robert Cecil (Marquis of Salisbury), 
Sirs John Bolles and Watkin W. Wynne, 
baronets ; Sirs Francis Withins, Martin Lomly, 
Richard Everard, Henry ‘Tulse, aldermen, | 
Richard Atkins, Henry Chauncey, ‘Thomas 
Samnell, Gilbert Dolbin, William Culpeper, 
John Tash, alderman, Henry Hicks, and 
Watkin Lewis, knights, At the present time. 
there are 193 members living ; the admission 
fee is 3s. ; a register is kept of every member’s 
name, and all peals of 5,000 changes and 
upwards, ‘The members ring at St. Mary-le- 
Bow ; StSaviour’s, Southwark ; St. Magnus, 
London-bridge; and St. James’s, Bermond- 
sey. They have branches at Woolwich, Dork- 
ing, and Barnsley, Yorkshire, which regularly 
correspond with the parent society. Meetings 
for practice are held every Tuesday at one of 
the above churches, also for hand-bell prac- 
tice. Persons desirous of becoming members 
must be nominated a fortnight previously, to 
afford time for inquiries to be made respecting | 
character, &c. ‘lusting the time is not far. 
distant when all parish authorities will take | 
more interest in belfries and ringers,—I am, | 
&c. W. Coorer, Hon. Sec. to the Society. 





RAILING IN BELGIUM. 

Your correspondent of last week (** Charles | 
Hill”), on “railing at home and abroad,” 
has not stated the advantages which may 
be put against the discomfort of foreign | 
railways; and I wish to adda few remarks on 
those of Belgium from my own experience. 
|The weighing and paying for luggage affords 
the greatest possible security, for no one can 
take it away without producing the duplicate 
of the ticket posted on each package to the 
officer in charge of it. The payment exacted 
is so trifling, that an ordinary traveller’s port- 
'manteau does not cost more than ashilling for 
'a hundred miles, and as for the delay occa- 
-sioned by weighing it in time, I have some- 
| times sent mine a day before, and.always found 
it safe at the station, where I addressed it. 
This is a great convenience to artists and 
‘architects who like to ramble about. But if 
| you lose a few minutes by having your luggage 
‘weighed, it is fully compensated by the mode 
‘of gathering the tickets previous to arrival, 
| which is performed while the carriages are 
‘running, the guard passing from one vehicle 
| to another by a hand-rail placed outside every 
‘carriage. Most persons become a little impa- 


‘tient in England by the detention to gather | 


ithe tickets. At the Malines:station, the times 


factures is ‘to open at Cork on the 17th of | of departure of the trains and the fares for 
June: Sir Robert ‘Kane, president of the | every class are legibly painted. Qn the plat- 
Queen’s College, and Sir Thomas Deane, form a man is stationed near an inscription, as 
architect, high sheriff of Cork, have had an | follows :—‘ Station de l’Employé pour donner 
interview with the’ Lord Lieutenant on the sub- | Information des Convois;” and this man is 
ject, and received his full sanetion. lalbways at his post, and fulfils his duty with 

The committee for the erection of a new | great civility. At Brussels there is a female 
Presbyterian ‘college sat Belfast, advertised | especially appointed to attend to ladies in the 
some time since for plans of the proposed | waiting-room, whieh is:an apartment of ele- 
building. Twenty designs were furnished, | gant construction, fitted with luxurious sofas 
although no premium was offered. Ata meet-| throughout. On the platform of this:station, 
ing lately held, those by Mr. Charles Lanyon, | in the large panellings of the walls, the maps 
county surveyor, were accepted. ‘The design | of the railroads of England, Belgium, Franee, 
is in the style which prevailed in the time of| and Germany are separately painted, besides 











CHARCOAL ‘FOR DRAINING, 
‘PERTILISING, &c. 


Or the very many purposes to which charcoal 


| is now applied, the drainage of land forms one 


worthy of notice, in being a cheap and effectual 
operation: it will in all probability ultimately 
come into more general use. Upon farms 
where brushwood, gorse, and thinnings of 
young plantations are easily obtained, this 
forms an excellent material to be so employed, 
and when charred, is porous, light, and hardly 
susceptible of decay. The brushwood, &c., 
being made up into faggots of a suitable size, 
previous to charring, may be secured with a 
band of wire at either end, and then laid into 
the drain, which so constructed is not easily 
choked, for as the material maintains the posi- 
tion in which it is placed, the superincumbent 
earth cannot fall in by the decay of any sup- 
port: it is‘also.a preventive to moles, which 
is. @ very important object gained. 

In the operation there is no absolute neces- 
sity to preserve the faggots entire; for it is 
evident that a heap of sprays of charcoal, 
broken in pieces from 2 to 3 inches long, would 
form a more porous material than any equal 
bulk of stones. 

Peat charcoal is likewise found to be a 
valuable material for filling in drains, and for 


constructing hollow ones, as it constitutes a 


light substance when charred in a close oven, 
also for the purposes of manure or disinfecting 
agent, its absorbing and retaining powers being 
great. ‘Phis charcoal is forwarded in great 
quantities to Lendon from Ireland ; and from 
the abundance and consequent cheapness of 
the raw material, from the facility and imex- 
pensive process of its manufacture, from the 
lightness which renders it easily portable, and 
from the small quantity necessary to produce a 
great amount of benefit, peat charcoal is cal- 
culated to become a great boon, both as to 
comfort and health; nor does the fact of its 


/not being recently prepared militate against 
its usefulness, as however long it may be ex- 
| posed to the air, and thereby rendered in some 
degree inert, all its valuable properties are at 


once restored merely by heating it in a retort, 
such as is used in the distillation of coal gas. 
The valuable properties of charred peat as an 
agent for destroying offensive odours arising 
from sewers and cesspools you have already 
| alluded to. G. J. 





| -A DIP INTO OUR COMMON-PLACE 
| BOOK. 

Ready Method for approximately ascertain- 
ing relative Areas.—Mr. Jardine and Sir Geo. 
Stewart Sinclair ascertained the approximate 
lrelative superficies of Scotland, its counties, 
band the land -and water in each, by weighing 
‘the parts as cut out with a sharp-pointed 
| knife, from a copy of Arrowsmith’s maps, 
| carefully selected of paper of nearly uniform 
\thickness. A portion of each.sheet, equal to 
'5,000 English square miles, measured from 
ithe scale of the maps, was carefully weighed ; 
lthe balance used was sensible to ;}, of a 
igrain, when loaded with 2 1b. in each scale. 
|The method employed seems to have been first 
} made use of by Dr. Long, of Cambridge, in 
| 1742, to ascertain the proportion of the land 
| to the water on the surface of the earth. 





Gilding.—It has been observed in gilt signs, 
while the letters generally were so much tar- 
nished by the weather and other causes, as to 
render it difficult to tell whether they were ever 
gilded, that where a nail had been driven in, rain 
—having first corroded it—had then run down, 
impregnated with the ore, upon the gilt letters, 
whieh remained so brilliant that the gold 
appeared to be newly laid on. From this cir- 
cumstance, the question suggests itself, — 
might not corroded iron, or rust of iron, be 
employed in some way or other in gilding on 
wood, so as to preserve the brilliancy of the 
gold for ages ? 
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exact proportions and contents of sea- 
from an accurate analyzation. To make 


A Workman’s Recipe for Mastic Cement.— | are the 
112 1b. fine-sifted freestone, dried in a frying-| water, from 
pan or oven; 61b. whitening; 8 1b. litharge: an artificial chalybeale spring :—Dr. Hare 
to be well mixed together, and kept dry. ‘The | says, if we place a few pieces of silver coin, 
walls to be perfectly free of dust or damp; alternating with pieces of sheet-iron, in water, 
then brushed over with boiled linseed oil; and it will soon acquire a chalybeate taste, and a 
the cement mixed with same when applied. Is yellowish hue; and in twenty-four hours flakes 
excellent for pointing round window or door of oxide of iron will appear. Hence, if we 
frames, as it unites wood and stone together. | replenish with water, after each draught, a 

| vessel in which such a pile is placed, we may 


“An Experimental School of Mechanical | have a competent substitute for a chalybeate | 


Science remains to be formed.”—Tredgold. | spring. 





In using ascrew-driver, power will be gained 
by applying it at an angle with the nail; an 
angle of 15 degrees giving a leverage of about 
1} inch for every 6 inches in the length of the 
screw-driver. 


SIGHTS AND SCENERY. 
The Haymarket Theatre. —'The audience 


15th inst. when they found that the graceful 
actress of the heroine in !oman’s Heart (Miss 
Vandenhoff) was the author of the play. It 


> 


Pipes of iron will bend “ very kindly,” and 
without collapsing, if they be filled, at the part 
to be bent, with melted lead, and bent imme-| 
diately the lead has ceased to be fluid: when 
the wished-for curvature is obtained, the lead 
is easily melted out of the pipe. 


and knocking about a bit by a more practised 
hand, to have obtained high praise. ‘The 
| dignity of the “artist ” is asserted throughout, 
|but in asserting it, the artist loses his amia- 

Blasting Rocks.—The following method of bility. The scenery, Renaissance interiors 
blasting rocks with gunpowder has for a cen- | and exteriors, is very good. The second scene, 
tury been practised in the extensive iron-mines ‘“ Angiola’s ” studio, and “ Isolina ” sitting as 
in Sweden. Suppose the bore to be 9 inches a model, is exceedingly effective. Mr. Barry 
deep, the lower 4 inches are preserved empty Sullivan plays “Angiolo” with much ability, 
by inserting a piece of pasteboard cut to the, but might usefully infuse more vigour in parts. 
size of the hole, and with a stick underneath | 
attached to it in the middle: to prevent the, 
pasteboard being air-tight, four notches may 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


here were startled into great enthusiasm on the | 


contains much nice writing and good feeling, | 
and only wanted “ wedging up,” so to speak, | 





| municate with the passing train, take from jt 
the parcel attached to the upper part of the 
van, and also affix to it whatever may be 
| required to be despatched onward. 





CHURCH BELL-HANGING AND RINGING. 

In connection with your “ chapter on bell. 
founding,” &c. I would say the hanging and 
ringing of church bells, on our system, belongs 
almost exclusively to England. The principle 
of it is as follows:—An ordinary peal of 
church belis are hung on a frame, composed of 
strong beams of hard wood, about sixteen or 
twenty inches thick perpendicularly, and about 
half that substance horizontally. The spaces 
for the bells to swing are so shaped that two 
bells move in one of the four directions, which 
equalises the swinging force of the peal on all 
sides of the tower. 


The parts of the hanging of the bell consist 
of the stock or block of wood, the wheel, stay 
and slide, and the gudgeon or pinion (fastened 
one at each end of the stock), which, when the 
bell is mounted and hung in its place, sinks 
into a square, cut out of the frame, into which 
is fixed a brass cap, in which the gudgeons 
turn round, bearing the weight of the bell, 
wheel, stock, and stay. When the bell is with 
its cone downwards, it is in a swinging con- 
dition, and may be sounded by pulling the 
| rope a foot or more, according to its size, and 

suddenly holding the rope fast, which, by 
| checking the bell’s swinging motion, causes 





be made, so as to allow the air, but not the, 
powder, to pass through: the orifice is then | 
loaded, stemmed, and fired in the usual way. | 
The principle of action is the rarefaction of the | 
4 inches of air in the bottom of the hole, when 
heated by the explosion of the gunpowder, and 
its consequent expansive power, or force ; being 
identical with the bursting of a gun-barrel 


Mr. Goocn, the superintendent of the loco- , the clapper to strike the side, and, on allowing 
motive department of the Eastern Counties | the rope to slip out of the hand, the bell swings 
works, having intimated to the engineering, to its opposite side of the space in which it 
workmen on the line that any of them who| hangs, and by jerking or checking the rope 
should contribute towards the support of the downwards, it strikes again, and thus a con- 
men thrown out of employment by the master | tinual sounding of the bell follows at regular 
engineers throughout the country, would be | intervals, which is termed chiming. But, in 
discharged, the Eastern Counties’ workmen order to bring out the full tone of the bell, 











/met and resolved unanimously that “ This 
| meeting, being of opinion that they havea right 
Stained Marble-—In the Bodleian Library to expend their wages in such manner as they 
are shown some specimens of marble represent- think proper, do hereby pledge themselves to 
ing landscapes and various figures. They are Support the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
by many considered as freaks of nature; but, &c. to the fullest extent in their power, and 
in fact, they are nothing more than pieces of Will in the meantime cheerfully subscribe one 
stained marble. ‘This art was exercised in the Gay’s wages per week.” A member of the 
seventeenth century by a Mr. Bird, a stone- | executive council of the operative engineers 
cutter in Oxford. Several were shown to, Was present, and stated that the Crewe railway 
Charles Ii. soon after the Restoration. They |men had forwarded 50/. on the previous week 
were broken in his presence, and found to towards the support of the movement, and he 
correspond through the whole substance. Mr. | declaimed on the injustice of the masters “con- | 
Wood’s words are, “ William Bird, of Hally- | demning and seeking to put down all associa- | 
well, in the suburbs of Oxford, did, in the tions upon the part of the men, whilst they were | 
latter end of this year (1657), find out the , in theveryact of formingan associationamongst 
painting or staining of marble, a specimen of themselves on the most obnoxious principle.” | 
which he presented to the king after his re- | ——The London and North-Western directors, | 
storation; as also to the queen; and, in 1669, itis understood, will nowrecommend a dividend | 
to Cosmo, Prince of Tuscany, when in Oxford. — rate of 6 art an per annum, leaving 
: ; about 50,0001. to be added to the “ rest.",——— 
P Water Gleanings.—Hard water, if habitually In the Great Western the balance of receipts 
runk, is apt to injure the digestive organs, | over expenditure for the past half-year is said 
and the glandular and absorbent system. To to be 313,0001. and a dividend of 24 per cent. 
this are attributed the goitres to which the’ for that period will be declared—leaving to 
inhabitants of mountainous districts, who | next account about 108,000/.——Inthe London 
drink such water, are liable; and which con- and South-Western the net revenue for the 
sist in the preternatural enlarging of a gland half-year amounts to 181,976/. out of which a 
- ow Pet, Filey runs over gravel, dividend of 54 per cent. per annum will be| 
> ge Ah = heed aor: Ma determine whe- paid, leaving balance to next account, 8,548/. 
> Sen wall at Po F 7 at is 2 or not | The increase of receipts over the correspond- 
conan ae a eae ™ a : ag ul of the ing period of 1850 was 69,1131. while the in- 
eae ea I Solution of soap in | crease of expenses was only 10,802/.——The | 
cohol: if the water be pure, it will continue | contracts for the completion of the railwa 
limpid; if it be impure, white flakes will be|from Weymouth to Castle Cary h b 4 
formed. To make salt-water fresh :—The dis si ned id h ] age eutcannn Cehad 
kan ‘of uacente ; ~ | signed, and the only remaining contract (that | 
p and fresh water at sea! for the piece of line between Castle Cary and. 

was effected by P. Nicole, of Di im- | ine, li aie 
A EC y \cole, of Dieppe, by sim- Frome) was ready. The line, like that portion 
ply causing the steam arising from boiling | of it complete between Frome and Chippen- 
sea-water, in a still, to pass through a stratum | ham, will have only a single rail noiaeaal 
of coarsely-powdered charcoal, in its way to; way from Edinburgh to Peebles is in con- 
the condenser, or worm-tube. To make sea- | templation. It will join the North British line 
pens as for washing linens, at sea :—Soda|at Eskbank station, and be 17% miles in 
Pp sea-water renders it turbid : = lime |length. It is estimated not to cost more than 
8 much|4,000/. a mile. Mr. Wm. Chambers, of 


when improperly loaded in the same way. 





| 


and magnesia fall to the bottom. 


another plan of ringing is adopted, by which 
art is made to supply what animal strength 
could never accomplish, within the reach of 
one man, and that is, raising and afterwards 
ringing a peal of changes on church bells, ba- 
lanced after the following plan: when a bell is 
raised, the ringer, prior to commencing, folds 
the end of the bell-rope, as many times round 
his right hand, in rings, as will raise his hand 
near to the smooth part on the rope, called the 
Sally, and taking the end of the rope in his 


left hand, he clinches the folded rope with his 


right hand, inside the wrapping, and then 


‘commences pulling, which puts the bell in 


swinging motion, and, by pulling harder each 
swing, and letting out two or three inches of 
the rope at each pull, the bell gradually rises, 
until the end of the rope is a little above his 
head, the bell raised with its opening facing 
the top of the belfry, and the rope quite 
round the wheel, through which one end of 
the stock passes. To avoid sending the bell 
over the circle it has made (that would twist 
the rope a second time round the groove of the 
wheel, and draw it through the hole in the 
ceiling of the ringing chamber, and lift the 
ringer up to it, if he held tight, providing it 
was a heavy bell), a piece of wood, called 
the stay, is hetenwh to the stock, rising two or 
three feet above it, and made to push another 
piece backwards and forwards, called the slide, 
which is placed under the bell, and fastened or 
supported at one end to the frame, and working 
backwards and forwards on the oppositeend, the 
distance of which is regulated so as to allow 
the bell, when set, to lean over sufficiently to 
ensure a regular balance: thus, each time a 
bell sounds it makes a circle, prior to the 
clapper striking its cone inwardly, near the 
edge, and the sound from the blow of the 
clapper being carried round with the circle 
made by the bell, produces the fine swelling 
tone which a church bell (especially if a large 
one) sends forth, when rising and swinging, 
each time it strikes when up. There is some- 














soda must be put in as not only to effect a 
complete precipitation of these earths, but to 
render the sea-water sufficiently lixivial or 
alkaline. Soda should always be taken to sea 
for this purpose. To make artificial sea-water: 
—Take common sea-salt, 2 lbs. ; bitter purg- 
ing-salt, 2 oz. ; magnesia earth, 4 0z.; dissolve 
all in river-water, 6 gallons, These, it is said, 


Glenormiston, the publisher, is among its chief 
promoters.——An old invention has been ex- 
perimented with, successfully it is said, at 
Worcester, namely, an apparatus for taking 
from, and delivering parcels to, a train at full 
speed, without manual assistance. The plan 
consists of projecting parallel bars, hori- 
zontally placed, with springs, &c. which com- 











thing peculiarly interesting in the sight of a 
peal of large church bells, hung on a frame; 
and to persons who have no notion of the prin- 
ciple on which they are hung, it must appear 
wonderful, that a bell, weighing a ton, oF 
thirty hundred weight, can be raised by one 
man, and be kept swinging round in a peal of 
changes sometimes lasting four hours; but this 
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seeming wonder is easily explained. The action | 
of a church bell when raised is the same in| 
the principle that increases its motion as the 
turning of a wheel, the former acquiring force 
from its own weight :a little additional strength | 
used by the ringer multiplies on the already | 
acquired force with which the bell swings, | 
until it gradually gets up to a perpendicular 
osition, and when pulled off its weight,—_ 
aided by the force of the pull of the ringer,— | 
sends it round, while another pull of the rope | 
brings it round again, setting each time the’ 
slide, pushed by the stay, allows it to set suffi- | 
ciently over the perpendicular to cause it to | 
remain firm in its station. 

To render bell-ringing more amusing to the, 
ringer, and more pleasant to the listener, the | 
art of ringing changes was invented, and im- 
proved by some of the best practitioners, by 
which the changes on a peal of eight! 


ing one change twice over; but as the! 
number on eight or ten bells is too great to be 
rung at one time, they are divided into peals | 
of two, three, four, or five thousand changes, | 
which, on church bells, can be rung in the | 
time a ringer’s strength can empower him to | 
keep a bell in swinging motion. 

It is to be regretted that a prejudice against | 
the art has too long existed in persons moving | 
in superior spheres, through its having been | 
chiefly cultivated by persons moving in the 
humbler positions of life. The upright at- 
titude required to be maintained by the 
ringer, together with the action it gives to the 
arms, render it admirably adapted to the ex- | 


| 
| 





The gallery of Lord Clarendon, after various 
vicissitudes, was split into two parts, one of 
which alone, now and for a long series of years 
at the Grove-park, Herts, belongs to the de- 
scendants of the original proprietor, while the 
other is at Bothwell Castle in Scotland. 

Most of the portraits of this celebrated gal- 
lery have been attributed to Vandyck, Sir 
Peter Lely, Wissing, and Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
As remarked by a historian— 


«In this collection an extraordinary assemblage 
of portraits is to be found of different races, espe- 
cially the portraits of the different members of 
almost all the conspicuous families on the King’s 
side in the civil wars; among them the Stanleys, 
Cavendishes, Villierses, Hamiltons, &c. &c.”’ 


assume when faded—the pointed hand, the arm 
resting on the hip or on a ledge, so as to relieve the 
straight line of the standing figure by the introduc- 
tion of a triangular form on the side, or the foot 
raised on a step to produce the same effect by the 
bended knee—the rich satin in his costumes—the 
precision of touch, without hardness, of elaborately 
worked lace—the often repeated roses, in the hand 
or on the table, with his female portraits—the 
favourite attitude of the hand clutching the skirt of 
the gown—the simplicity with which he imparted 
force and dignity to his portraits of men, of cold 
serenity to those of women, and of well-bred 
demureness to his children, are so many types by 
| which the hand of Vandyck may be traced.”’ 


Lely, as the author truly remarks, has been 
even more suecessfully assailed and injured 





Lord Dartmouth, a contemporary of Lord , than Vandyck :— 


| Clarendon’s, having in a MS. note to a book | 
declared his belief that Lord Clarendon was 


| ‘Any broadly painted daub, with large eyes, 
long curls, and loose insufficient drapery, is unhesi- 


es "ith open to bribery and corruption of the meanest | tatingly offered for sale as a genuine ‘ Lely ;’ and 
bells can be rung correct y> without ring- kind, and subsequent writers having even | between indifferent copies and downright forgeries, 


argued that each portrait might be regarded, | such a host of so-called beauties have been accepted as 


of course with exceptions, as a separate bribe, 
her ladyship, the author of the present. 
volumes, after sufficiently discussing an in- 
sinuation in itself so mean and so unworthy of 
a charitable mind, goes on feelingly and | 
justly to remark that— 


** The love of art has in all times been honoured 
as the taste of a refined and cultivated mind. To 
that taste Lord Clarendon joined in a remarkable | 
degree admiration and respect for distinguished 
men, and a peculiar tenderness for those to whom 
he gave his friendship. To the cultivation and 
enjoyment of those feelings he consecrated his gal- 
lery of portraits; and whatever judgment even- 


Sir Peter Lely’s productions, as would have reflected 
little credit on the taste of the Court at which they 
could have been so considered, and have tended 
much to lower the estimation in which Sir P. Lely 
well deserves to be held by the merit of his genuine 
works. It would be well for his lasting reputation 
could he be more known by some of the portraits 
~ remain from the Chancellor Clarendon’s col- 
ection.”’ 


Of the paintings of Wissing and Kneller, 
there are many in the collection still remaining 
of the Clarendon Gallery :— 


‘* There was enough remaining in their pictures 
of the style of Lely to show that they came after 


ercise of the whole body, and would be highly handed justice or party bias may pass on Lord him: there was imitation but deterioration. The 
beneficial to stout persons having no athletic Clarendon’s policy and character, a single note, constrained posture of the figure—the somewhat 
exercise by which to prevent too much corpu- | written in a style at once vague and hostile, cannot affected position of the hands—the fluttering dra- 
lency, which in some brings on apoplexy ; | be allowed to cast the stain of corruption on the peries, and too incongruous mixture of rocks, foun- 


while three hours’ ringing a week would not | 

only prevent the evil by promoting circulation, | 

but would also improve and confirm health. 
Some few gentlemen of means and educa- | 


exercise of these feelings. Itis but from time to 
time that tastes so worthy of imitation are com- | 
bined with wealth and opportunity for their indul- 
gence. Portraits of companions and friends ga- 
thered round the walls of those rooms where 


tains, and full dress to be found in some of Lely’s 
portraits, are, by Wissing especially, repeated and 
exaggerated, and without the merits that could 
throw such defects into the shade. There is always 
a difficulty in so painting the costume actually worn 


tion, whose names I could mention, possessed |perhaps, when living, they have sat in friendly at any given period as to avoid what may seem the 
of stronger minds than those enervated by | jntercourse and serious debate, fill the mind tailor’s or mantua-maker’s precision in fixing a 


— practised the art of change-ringing, | 
and derived advantage as well as amusement | 


CAMPANALOGIA, | 


from it. 





Potices of Books. 


Lives of the Friends and Contemporaries of | 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon ; illustrative of 


Portraits in his Gallery. By Lady 
Tueresa Lewis. In three volumes, with 
Portraits. Murray, Albemarle-street, 1852. 


Were it not that we of the nineteenth cen- 
tury so lately stood face to face with a noted 
abbot of the fifteenth, in St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
we would have said that, next to the living 
presence, or the works and the biography of 
those who have played their parts on the stage 
of life in olden times, our only other mode of 
arriving at some notion of them, such as might 
bring them before our mind’s eye much as 
they must have appeared to the living eyes of 
their contemporaries, is by truthful portraiture. 
We are of opinion that the man who indus- 
triously collected a series of the portraits of 
the most remarkable men of his time, and 
handed them down to posterity, is worthy of 
renown in future ages for that good deed done 
to posterity, even alone, much more so when 
we consider that, in spite of inimical charges 
Or insinuations, ever readiest to be believed by 
some, he was regarded, in his own time, by the 
majority at least of his contemporaries, as a 
great man and a good one. Into the merits of 
the great Lord Chancellor Clarendon as a man, 
or as a judge, however, we shall not here 


with associations that read a lesson to the heart. 
A gallery thus formed, that includes many 
of the most distinguished men of the period, ac- 
quires in time a value in the country independent 
of the pleasure it may have afforded the individual 
who collected it; and it is to be hoped that in after 
ages the collection of a late distinguished minister, 
who is said to have delighted not only in collecting 
pictures as works of art, but also in surrounding 
himself with the portraits of the friends and col- 
leagues with whom he had associated and laboured, 
may meet with the respect due to his taste, without 
incurring the reproach, two hundred years hence, 
of their being the price of advancement in his 
sovereign’s favour.”’ 

For the sake of posterity itself, this is indeed 
to be earnestly hoped! Could we by some 
clairvoyant prevision look into the depths of 
the twenty-first century and see the sneer of 
contempt upon the lip of the critic, or the 
frown of hatred on the brow of the judge, while 
insinuating charges of bribery and corruption 
against a statesman of the ninteenth century 
on so paltry and so mean a ground, what 
would we think of the morality, not to say the | 
charity, of such a generation itself, that could 
think so badly of human nature in general, 
and of their own ancestors in particular? 

Lady Theresa, in the third volume of her 
very interesting, and, in fact, historical work, 
under head of “ Descriptive Catalogue,” speaks | 
of the artists to whose labours most of the por- | 
traits in the Clarendon Gallery have been attri- | 
buted. We need not say anything as to the 
well-known history of Vandyck himself, or 
even of the equally well-known difficulties in 
the way of a satisfactory identification of the 


fashion, and yet to preserve that identity of dress 
which shall mark with historic truth the manner in 
which the subject of the portrait really appeared to 
his contemporaries. But that difficulty is not over- 
come, but simply avoided, when, in lieu of any cos- 
tume that could be worn, appears a sort of acci- 
dental folding together of various pieces of coloured 
curtains without form, and often in Wissing’s pic- 
tures, in order to screen figures without substance. 
Still, though the works of Wissing, Dahl, and 
Kneller mark the decay of art from the days of Van 
Somer, Cornelius Jansen, Vandyck, and Lely, they 
may be said to hold a midway place in the fall : the 
art of portrait-painting had to sink much lower ere 
it rose again. Time also has probably used its mel- 
lowing influence on their works; and we must 
thankfully acknowledge that their pencils have pre- 
served to us the likenesses of some to whom history 
has assigned a dignified place, and preserved to 
many a family the resemblance of those whose 
beauty and worth have not so long passed away as 
for their memory to have ceased to be regarded 
with interest or with pride by their descendants.”’ 


Besides Vandyck, Lely, Kneller, Wissing, 
and Dahl, there are portraits still remaining 
amongst those at the Grove and at Bothwell 
Castle, known to be by Jansen, Stoup, Key, and 
Vanloo. The remains of the great gallery them- 


‘selves by no means constitute a small collection. 


Amongst a multitude of other portraits, they 
contain more or less authentic likenesses of 
Buckingham, Raleigh, Leicester, Burleigh, 
Cecil, Bacon, Charles II. and family, 
Monk, Montrose, Selden, Camden, Laud, 
More, Chaucer, Thomas Lord Cromwell, 
Beaumont and Fletcher (Shakspeare is unfor- 
tunately missing, although searched for through 
all the attics and cellars at the Grove), Cowley, 


y . “oe ¥ he b > 2 j 
enter. We prefer limiting our remarks to th _actual handiwork of a man so imitated, but we Queen Mary, Queen Anne, Clarendon himself, 


portraits and the painters forming the ground- 
work of these very interesting volumes, and 
although the great bulk of the matter consists 
of memoirs of the lives of only two of those 
whose portraits were preserved by Lord 
Clarendon, the notices of all the rest of those 
still remaining in the two divisions of the 
gallery being limited to little more than a list, 
we shall not even allude to the two principal 
Subjects, except simply to name them as 

ucius Viscount Falkland, and William Mar- 
quis of Hertford, 





may quote the following as a condensation of 
the chief peculiarities of his style :— 

‘« There are many peculiarities in the composition | 
of Vandyck’s pictures which characterise bis pencil, 
and which mark what in art may be termed his 
‘feeling’ in composition, his arrangement of light | 
and shadow, and the form of his designs. The | 
frequent introduction of a small portion of landscape 
in the background—the mass of shadow produced 
by some object introduced on one side of the’ 
picture—the extraordinary delicacy of his half-tints, 


} 


and even the peculiar blue hue which his pictures 
| 


Rochester, King Charles I. Charles XI. of 
Sweden, Coventry (Lord Keeper) Hyde, 
Waller, King James II. &c. &e. There are 
various other pictures besides portraits, and 
also some prints, in the remaining collection. 

It is to be hoped that Lady Theresa Lewis 
means to proceed with the series of memoirs of 
the principal characters in her great ancestor’s 
gallery, which she has so ably begun, and 
which she has drawn partly from original notes 
and manuscripts heretofore unpublished. 
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On the Importance of special Scientific Know- | 
ledge to the Practical Metallurgist. By ! 
Joun Percy, M.D.F.R.S. Her Majesty S| 
Stationery Office. 1852. — ener 

On the Science of Geology and its Applications. | 
By Anprew CG. a Her Ma- | 
jesty’s Statione cc, 1852. | 

Pe ag saree x" extended Knowledge of 
Mineralogy and the Process of Mining. By 
Warixcron W. Surrn, M.A. Cam. F.R.S. 





&c. Inspector of Mines to the Duchy of 
he: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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ny we in the Government School of 
Mines and of Science applied to the arts at the 
Museum of Practical Geology in Piccadilly 
are making progress. ‘The three more lectures 
now issued are in themselves sterling and in- 
structive ones to practical men even though 
merely introductory. 


‘Jt is not pretended,” says Mr. Smith, ‘‘ that 
by any plan of education in an Institution of this 
kind, it is possible to make a miner, or in other 
words, to prepare a man for taking charge of a 
mine as soon as he has left our walls: not more 
reasonably should we expect that a lad drilled in 
the classes of a naval college were at once meta- 
morphosed into a sailor, fitted at once to take com - 
mand of aship, Yet surely no one will deny, that 


if in that school he has learnt to box the compass, | 


to knot and splice, if he has worked out problems 
in navigation on sound mathematical principles, if 
he has been taught by descriptions how to handle a 
vessel at anchor in a tideway, or on a lee-shore, he 
will be infinitely more ready to take advantage of 
circumstances, and to make rapid progress, than if 
he had been sent on board unknowing of these 
things and their principles. No ‘royal road’ to 
learning, no legerdemain of ‘cramming,’ can make 
amends for the want of time and pains bestowed on 
the acquisition of practice; and as with the seaman 
so should it be with the miner.”’ 





iscellanea. 

Tue ENGINEERINGTRADE DIFFERENCES. 
—Themasters’ Combination, on previous notice, 
have opened their workshops to all willing to’ 
sign a declaration issued renouncing all opera- 
tive combination, and otherwise binding them- | 
selves to the masters’ terms; but it seems that | 
adherents of the skilled class come rather, 
slowly in, while, on the other hand, the French 
and Belyian masters are hard at work engaging | 
them at high wages, and shipping them off by 
hundreds to their foreign workshops, where it 
is said that orders intended for British masters | 
already await their arrival. Itis much to be 
feared that there is now a risk of some such 
result as that whereby the silk trade of Nantes 
was transferred to this country, where the 
descendants of foreign workmen still ply the 
shuttle as their forefathers did at home. We 
are likely, therefore, to be “payed off” by the’ 
French and Belgians for our advantages on 
that old score, uriless some good understanding 
be very quickly come to between the masters 
and their men. The masters were too hasty, 
we feared, and their subsequent tactics have 
been rather more energetic than equitable. | 
Their determination to “do what they liked 
with their own” has, indeed, been made a 
handle of, as we anticipated, and has done no 
little good to the workmen’s cause. The 
building trades, compositors, and others of | 
the higher class of associations, have taken an. 
interest in the struggle, of course supporting | 
the operatives against the masters, and that | 
not with mere moral countenance, but with 
hard cash. 

Stream Sawinc Matcu.—On 29th ult. a! 
match came off at the Cornbrook Saw-mills | 
and at a mill newly-erected by Mr. Charles’ 
Hunt, at the Victoria Quay, Water-street, | 
Manchester, the stakes being for 50/. and “ a| 
spreal.” The conditions were that each frame. 
was to carry thirty-five saws, to saw a pine log. 
20 feet long and 24 inches deep. The points 
of excellence contended for were to be speed 
sag of work, and the least loss of wood. 

y Mr. Hunt’s machine ten feet of timber 
were cut in nine minutes, and after all the 
work had been done on both sides the umpire 


declared Mr. Hunt’s machine had won all the 
points. 


| 


8 


! 
Gas.—Our contemporary the Journal of 
‘is which, hough decidedly in the annual circular of 


Gas-lighting, 
supposed interest of the old companies to up- 
hold high prices, appears to be entitled to con- 
sideration as a temperately conducted publica- 
tion, calls our special attention to the complaint 
of Messrs. Tallis, as a proof that cheap gas 
must necessarily be bad, and dear gas good. 
We happen, however, ‘ip 
already (See last number) sufficiently exposed 


the fallacy of such a conclusion, even before our | 


attention was drawn to the Journal of Gas- 
lighting ; and really that journal knows quite 
as well as we do that it is far too late, now that 
so many proofs of what gas can be made and 
sold for here and elsewhere have been adduced, 
even to characterise gas sold in the metropolis 
at 4s. a thousand cubic feet as “ cheap”’ gas in 
the sense implied, even sold as it is of admittedly 
good quality at that price by the Chartered 
Company, who, according to the Gas Journal 
itself, are likely to profit by their determination 
to give a good article at the price. So far 
from supporting the so-called Central Gas 
Consumers’ Company, however, we wish it to 
be distinctly understood that we regard that 
company as having sold itself out and out to 
the upholders of high prices; and what could 
be anticipated from such a fact but that some 
immense and glaring system of jugglery would 


be practised in order to damage the movement 


in favour of cheap and good gas? If sucha 
conclusion should appear to reflect unjust sus- 
picion on individuals still connected with such 
a company, whom have they to blame but 
themselves in continuing to have anything to 
do with it after it had displayed even its first 
symptoms of an inclination to amalgamate and 
identify itself with the very cause of dear gas 
and bad, for which it was to have substituted 


cheap gas and good? 


IMPROVEMENT OF WorKMEN. — Much 


| having been said of late upon the subject and 
| necessity of instructing the workman, it may 
be hoped that some steps are being taken to 


forward that most desirable object, which 
none know and feel the want of so much as 
those engaged in the execution and production 


‘of works of art and decoration, and who 


should be the persons to do all in their power 
to forward and promote this important work, 
and lay down a system by which to prepare 
the minds of the artisans for the reception of 
the kind of instruction they require, without 
which no good result can be obtained; and 
there are many evils of this kind to contend 
with. Ihave endeavoured to establish for my 
workmen an evening class for the practice and 
study of drawing, modelling, reading, &c. and 
have laid before them 500 casts and models 
from ancient works in England and Germany, 
with many hundreds of sketches and drawings, 
and a few books, in order to create and esta- 
blish an interest in the works we produce, 
which sheald, as in the beautiful works of old 
(the last fragments of which we admire and 
prize), form of itself an object.of delight, as 
we watch its progress through the different 
stages of formation, with an anxious desire for 
its perfeet completion.—J. R. 

Bricuton Pavition.—One of the gates 
fell on Tuesday week during a storm and 
killed a lady besides injuring other persons, 
The jury on the inquest returned a verdict of 
accidental death, and expressed an opinion 
that the hinges of the other gate being of cast- 
iron should be replaced by wrought-iron ones. 
The hinges of the gate which fell are said to 
have given. way previous to the accident. 


M 


suggested by the Society for Promoting Work- 
ing Men’s Associations, of which he is a mem- 
ber,—on “ Capital and Labour—the Master- 
Engineers and,their Men.” He spoke of having 
endeavoured in vain to obtain a hearing 
through the press by writing in his own name, 
and now entered fully into the evils that are 
Not very unlikely to arise through the present 
lamentable contest between masters and men 
—urging self-employment by the men. He 
alluded to the large sums that the society had 
paid in relieving the sick and infirm members, 
,and funeral fees allowed to the widows, 


by anticipation, to have. 


Masters AND Men.—On Friday, 13th inst. 
r. Ludlow gave the first lecture of a course. 
at the Marylebone Literary Institution,— as | 


Tue Timper Travde.— According to 
Messrs. Chaloner mn 
Fleming, of Liverpool, the imports are cop. 
siderably on the increase— 268,960 tons. in 
1851, against 221,499 in 1850. This is deemed 
a fitting time to agitate for the abolition of the 
“existing duties. Recent quotations are— 
American pine, 12d. to 19d. perfoot. Red 
pine, 16d. per foot. Quebec deals, second 
quality yellow pine, 9/. to 9¢. 9s. per standard; 
third, 8/. to 81. 7s. 6d. ; third spruce, 8/. 2s. 6d, 
per standard. Fir planks—New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, &c. St. John, 7/. 15s. and 
si. 10s. per standard; Wallace, 81. for deals, 
and 8/. 5s. for battens; St. Stephen’s, 8/. 8s, ; 
Sackville and Richbucto, $/.; Redeque,7/.15s.; 
Prince Edward’s Island, 7/. 12s. 6d. to 7/. 15s, 
per standard. Birch, 14d. per foot to 164d., 
174d. and 21d. per foot; Nova Scotia, 12d. 
and P. E. Istand, 134d. per foot. Quebee 
oak, 18d. per foot, and 20d. to 21d. Lath- 
wood, 5/. to 6/. per fathom. 

Look to your CriLines.—A few days 
ago, in a sitting-room in Lambeth, the greater 
portion of a plaster ceiling, within the cornice, 
fell down without affording any warning 
beyond an unsightly crack which had existed 
for some time. previously: two ladies had a 
very narrow escape of being, at least, seriously 
injured: as it was, one of them, a visitor, 
before she could escape, bad her comb shi- 
vered to.atoms, and received a severe contu- 
sion in-the body, and sundry other bruizes, by 
which she is laid up, and placed under medical 
treatment. The fragments of the ceiling 
showed an expenditure of substance, not only 
wastefully lavish, but much too trying for the 
laths to sustain; and, indeed, in the aggregate, 
no trifling burthen for any frail tenement of 
(burnt) clay to bear: in thickness, it varied 
from 14 to at least 2. inches! a minimen 
specimen weighing 109 lbs, to the square 
foot, or, the average, 14 ton toa room say 
20 15 feet. Only afew laths were: broken; 
those to which the ceiling had adhered : the 
back of the plaster showed that generally it 
had parted from the laths for some consider- 
able time, the key having been broken. A 
short time ago a similar occurrence took place 
in a village a few miles from town, when an 
aged and bedridden gentleman was found 
nearly smothered in the rabbish, saved, pro- 
bably, by the bed-hangings. 

DirectinG Reins ror CLose CARRIAGES. 
— We wonder that the idea has not long since 
occurred, that the check-string which is used 
in close cabriolets for stopping the driver, that 
you may give him directions, might be con- 
verted into a pair of reins, so as to communi- 
cate to him all the windings of bis devious 
way, and its eventual termination (supposing 
you to know it yourself), and by that means 
haply to obviate the necessity for protruding 
your head into other driving rains or buffeting 
winds, and straining both neck and voice in 
telling him in many words, and with some 
accompanying delay, what a pull at his right 
or left elbow could not fail to express much 
better, and without any loss of time. We have 
heard that ladies’ bonnets have more of the 
gossamer than felt about them; and also that 
to them the wielding of power of any kind is 
attended with rather an agreeable sensation 
than otherwise: if such things be, then the 
laying-on the directing-reins would be, to at 
least the tender portion of animated nature, & 
decided boon, while their adroit use would be 
invaluable practice to those in whose visions of 
earthly felicity pony phaetons flitted in pro- 
spectu. We recommend the notion to the 
consideration of cab proprietors, and hope they 
will immediately order it to be laid on the 
table, and (as our friend Punch saith) not on 
the shelf. 
| Worcester CarHeprav.—The elegant 
‘little spires at Worcester Cathedral, which 
‘gave such character to this beautiful building, 
were, according to the plates in ‘“ Green’s 
| Worcester,” fourteen in number—that was in 
(1764. And now, alas, in 1852, only two 
‘remain. A third was up a short time ago, but 
has just been taken down. If the Deanery or 
ithe Prebend’s houses were in a bad state of 
repair, we wonder if they would allow them 
|to be removed and not built up again. 
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I:LusTrRATIONS of LincoLn MINsTER.— ture, and thus this furnace is said to be well ARPENTERS’ 


Mr. Willson is about to publish a complete. 
description of a Cathedral Choir, as it existed 
in the middle-ages, and has selected the choir 
of Lincoln Cathedral. as exhibiting the finest 
set of stalls in-England, since those of York 
Minster perished in the unfortunate fire of 
1829. They were erected soon after the middle 
of the fourteenth century, when our ecclesi- 
astical architecture was in its zenith. Their 
present state is remarkably perfect, notwith- 
standing the natural effects of time in the 
course of nearly five centuries,—the barbarous 
violence of the civil war of 1644, when the 
cathedral was sacked and defaced by the Par- 
liamentary troops,—and the intrusion of some 
ranges of modern pews, of a mean and un- 
suitable style. 

ARCHAHOLOGICAL Instirure.—On_ the 
6th, Mr. Greville Chester gave an account of 
the discovery of curious relics of ancient war- 
fare, in Blenheim-park. Mr. Scharf related 
the details observed by him during the recent 
examination of the mummy found in St. Ste- 
phen’s, Westminster, and he laid before the 
Society the series of drawings which he had 
made. It appears satisfactorily ascertained 
that the remains were those of William Lin- 
wood, bishop of St. David’s, Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, who died in 1446. The Rev. J. L. 
Petit sent drawings and an account of a very 
picturesque structure near Rouen,—a medieval 
dovecot, decorated with moulded and coloured 
ornaments of terra-eotta. Mr. Freeman read 
a “Memoir on the. Church’ at Whitcharch, 
near Bristol.” Mr. Nesbitt described some 
striking works of monumental art, which had 
lately come under his observation at Bamberg 
and Cracow, especially the tomb of Otho, 
bishop of Bamberg, who died in 1192. Mr. 
Franks gave detailed notice of the progress 
made in the arrangement of the various 
antiquities in the British Museum, found in 
i 

Tue Art-Un1on or Lonpon.—We would 
direct our readers’ attention to the advertise- 
ment by this admirable institution in our pre- 
sent number, from which they will learn, if 
unknown to them before, that the engraving 
of Frith’s “ Merrymaking ” is being delivered 
to subscribers on payment of the subscription. 
Those who are wise will send at once, and so 
secure good impressions. The Right Hon. 
Lord Monteagle (a long tried friend /of the 
Association) has been elected presidenf. The 
council have determined on issuing a tRedal, as 
part of their series, commemorative of tte 
Mr. Wyon, R.A. and have commissioned 
son, Mr. L. Wyon, to execute it. It has « 
been determined to issue a series of illustra- 
tions of Byron’s “ Childe Harold” for a future 
year. A better subject could not have been 
selected. 

Tue Homes or THE Workina CLAsses. 
—Mr. W. B. Denison, on Tuesday in last week, 
read a paper on this interesting subject to a 
numerous audience in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Leeds. The object of Mr. Denison was 
to rouse the community at large to the general 
advantage of improving the dwellings and} 
promoting the health and cleanliness of the 
lower classes, and to point out the fact that 
this might be done to the pecuniary profit of 
capitalists. At the close of the paper the meet- 
ing was addressed by various gentlemen. 

_ Grunpy’s Winter Exuiition.—Several 
interesting works have been added to the col- 
lection in Regent-street since we first visited it, 
including a fine drawing by Turner, the finished 
sketch for Frith’s picture of an old woman 
being tried for witchcraft, and an eastern draw- 
ing by Perlotto. The specimens by Prout here 

ave acquired additional value by his lamented 
death. 

Boorn’s SMoKE-cONSUMING FURNACE. 
—A patent has been taken out by Mr. Booth 
or a smoke-consuming furnace, im which the 
fuel 18 supplied from above, and the smoke 
given out falls forward into a chamber, called 
the “receiver,” where the admixture of air 
takes place. Combustion thus promoted, it is 
said, enables Mr. Booth to use fuel which 
otherwise would be rejected, such as “ culm” 
or “slack.” A close chamber can be heated 
Up to some thousands of degrees of tempera- | 





adapted for the drying of bricks, and the) 
evaporation of brine in the preparation of salt. 
In the manufacture of bricks, 20,000 bricks,, 
it is state, can be dried in twenty-four hours, | 
and. the brick-making can go on uninter-| 
ruptedly all. the year round. 





TO CORRESPON DENTS. 


Reeezo’s Second Letter to Sortiian, on the History of 
Architecture, next week. | 

Concluding letter, ‘‘ Architecturus to his Son,” speedily. | 

“Pitch Pine.”—* J. M. M.” asks,—‘‘ Ist, was pitch 
pine timber used in the construction of the Amazon? 
2nd, does the inflammable nature of pitch pine disqualify 
it for building steam vessels ?” | 

“Inquisitor” (there is certainly such a ‘ business as 
architéctural draughtsman separately from the business of | 
an architect,” but we do not advise our correspondent to 
set himself down to it), “ Campana”’ (the church named 
was not pulled down, but much of the old work was made 
to give place to new), “‘R. 8.’ (must tell us somethin 
about the system before we announce it), “J.P.” ‘* M. 
G.” (we decline recommending. Messrs. Randall and 
Saunders’s machine, advertised in our pages, is worth his 
attention), ‘““H. G.”, “ Patience” (apply to the adver- 
tiser), “An Old Westminster” (several articles on the 
subject of roads will be found in previous volames of our 
journal), ““W.G.C.” (pray send no other blocks in the 
same way), “J.A. B.”, “ M. and Co.” (shall hear from 
us), “T. H. H.” (tees), “ES, “D. W.", * Mr. L.” 
* J. B.” Liverpool (thanks), ‘‘ J. F. jun.” (the Carpenters 
Company, the Bricklayers Company,, &c. have each 
separate arms. We cannot give the sketch he requires), 
“G.J.R.." “J. B.,” London (thanks), “ Builder” (the 
exhibition alone would searcely justify the expense), ‘J. 
W.,” “C.J. P.,” “ 0” (we cannot advocate the remova 
of bridge), “C. 8..".. °F... Beg CS o-dat. “de R.,” 
‘* Campanalogia”’ (shall appear), “J. C.,” “*J.S8.” 

** Books and Addresees/’—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 


' 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
fPXHE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 


with the collection of Materials, Patents, Processes, &c., 
connected with Architecture), IS NOW OPEN from Ten till dusk, 
at the Portland Galleries, opposite the Polytechnic Institution, 
Kegent-street. Admission One Shilling, including Catalogue. 
Season Tickets, including a Catalogu, admitting the holder from 
the loth of January to the 18th of March, Two Shillings. Free 
Tickets may be had for Workmen, on application at the Galleries. 

JAS. EDMESTON, Jun. lH Sian 
JAS. FERGUSSON, F.R.AS, j **°8- 5€C8. 


+ ’ . es 
TATIONAL DEFENCES.—ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC [NSTITUTION.—An Explanatory De- | 
seription of the Prussian Musket, the Lancaster and Minie 
Kifles, Jones’s American Rifle, the v rivus Kevolvers, and other 
Fire-arms, with the improved Conical Bullet, will be given by Mr. 
Crispe, daily at a Quarter to Three o'clock, and at Half-past Kight 
in iealbvcmines ~A Lecture on the Music of Many Nations, by 
T. Thorpe Peed, esq. Professor of Singing at the Royal Academy 
of Music,on Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday Evenings, at a 
Seerten to Eight o’clock.— Lecture on Astronomy, by Dr. 
Bachhoftner, on Wednesday and Friday Evenings, at a Quarter 
to Eight o’clock.—Le tures on Chemistry. Dissolving Views, &c.— 
Admis-ion, 1s. ; Schools and Children under ten years of age, half. 
price.—Open daily from Eleven to Five. and every Evening, except | 
Saturday, from Seven till Half-past Ten. 


' 7 y Te = . 

RCHITECTURE, CIVIL ENGINEER- 
ING, SURVEYING, &¢.—Offices, No. 30. Southampton- 
buildings, Staple-inn, Holborn. Established above forty years. 
Mr. GRAYSON begs to inform those gentlemen who are interested 
in the above sciences, that he continues to GIVE INSTRUCTION 
to morning and eveuing classes, where, besides architecture, &c., 
ornamental, perspec! ive, and landscape drawing, with access to an 
extensive and valuable collection of models and works on the 
fine arts. — Mr. GRAYSON in atteudance from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m, and 


from 6 to 9 p.m. 

> , > Arr . y j 

T# E ORNAMENTAL WORKS) 

COMPANY 

WALLACE’S PATENT. | 

The Nobility, Gentry, Architects, Artists, Builders, Decorators, | 
Upholsterers, and the General Public, are respectfully invited to 

view the specimens of | 



















Entablatures, Crystal Frames, Panelling:, Mosaics, Marbles, and 
Woods ; Stained Glass. Letters, Enamels, &c ; a 
At the SHUW KUOMS, 4, RUSSELL-PLACE, FITZROY- 


SQUARE. | 





PROVIDENT INSTITUTION of; 

BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. Established for the relief of its 
Decayed Members, Widows, and Orphans | 
G. BAKER, Esq Governor. 


| 


PATRONS : 
The Right Hon. Ear! of Carlisle | 


The Right Hon. Earl of Ducie. j 
‘The Right Hon. Karl of Ellesmere. | 


S. Angell, esq Thos Hutchins. esq. 
G. Baker, esq. H. E. Kendall, esq. F.S.A. | 
Thos. Cubitt, esq. J. Kelk, esq 


William Cubitt, esq. Ald. MP. J. Locke, esq. M.P. C.E. F.R.S. 
J. Chadwick, esq H. Lee, esq 
. RK. Coekerell, esq. R.A. F.R.S. H. Lee jun. esq. 
J. W. Donthorn, esq. J. Lee, e84, 
T. L. Donaldson. esq. W. Lee, esq. . 
G. Godwin, esq. F. RS. J. Mowilem and Co. | 
8. Grimsdell, esq. F.S.A. W. Nixon, esq. 
T. Grissell, esq. F.S.A. % gf oi esq. 
H. T. Hope, esq. . Piper, esq. 
Ww. Sestieeh. esq. S. M. Peto, esq. M P. oases 
P. Hardwick, esq. R.A. F.R.S,  G. Rennie, esq. C.E. F R.8. 
F.s.A. W. Tite, esq. PRS. P.s.A. 
The FIFTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the 
London Tavern, on Wednesday, March 2, 1852. 
T. PIPER, Esq. in the Chair. 
HONORARY STEWARDS. 
G. H. Ellis, esq. | W. Norris, esq. 
KE. B. Gammon, esq. | T. Neve, esq. 
J, Glenn, esq T. Peake, e817. 
J. C. Hardwick, esq. | M. Pass, esq. 
H. C. Holland, esq. | H. Richar/son, esq. 
- Husler, esq. | T. Stirling. esq. 
T. Jackson, esq. J. Taylor, esq. 
| &. Trickett, esq. 








i 


H, N. Armania, esq. 
J. M. Biashfield, esq 
R. P. Brown, esa- 
G. Briand, es4. 

J. Jay, e84. 

R. W. Kennard, esq. 
G. Lock, esq. 


8. Lee, esq. C. Lucas, esq. 


V. Bellman, esq J. Little, esq. | J. Tillett, esq. 
RK. L Curtis, esq. G. McLennan,esq. | H. Treggou, esq. 
F. Carter. esq. W. Mosley, esq. W. Tuckwell, esq. 


S. Watkins, «sq. 
| W. Webb, esq. 
| EK. Wallis, esq. 


A. Mason, esq. 
| T. Magnus, esq. 
G. Myers, es4. 


H. Chrisrie, esq. 
H. M. Cooper, esq. 
J. Dale, esq 








| oceurred in the above A P 
men or Freemen of the Company. of the 


> WWANTED, 


COM PAN Y.— 
TWICKENHAM ALMSHOUSES.—A VACANCY has 
Imsh Applicants must be Livery- 
of 55 years or 
upwards, or Widows of Liverymen or Freemen of the Compeng. of 
the age of 50 years or upwards.—Applications«are to be left at 
Cagpenters’ Hall on-or before ®sth howe £ 188%. Formgof appli- 
cation may be obtained at the Beadie’s ( at the Hall. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
AN ARCHITECT, who has erected many 


public and private buildings, and is engaged in the various 








| branches of surveying and valuing pr »perty, hasa VACANCY for 


a PUPLL, who would have ay | facility of acquiring a practical 
knowledge of the profession.—Address, P.Q at Swale and Wilson's 
Library, 21, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


TO MASTER BRICKLAYERS AND BUILDERS. _ 

HE Widow of a Master Bricklayer is 

_ desirous of APPRENTICING her son to the BRICK- 

LAYING. He is 15 years of age, a strong active youth, and has 

ia] some experience in the business —Apply by letter (postpaid 
to A. w. Post-office, Mill-hill, near Hendon, Middlesex. 

Te TU BUILVERS, &e. 

Wwas TED, to APPRENTICE a well- 

educated Youth, 15 years af age, toa BUILDER. Some 

short distance from London will be preferred. A Premium will be 

given. Address, Mr. DAFT, 2, Old Cavendish-street, Oxford-street 








\ TANTED, a Person who understands 

making WATER-COLOURED DESIGNS for stained 
glas*.—Apply by letter, post-paid, to 8. P. Mr. Edward's, 1, Seymour- 
street, Euston-square. 


~ PO JOINERS. 

WA FED, a FIRST-RATE HAND at 

STAIRCASE WORK. None need apply unless they are 
fully competent to undertake the above.— Application to be made 
to Mr HUGH PRICE, Builder, Weston-super-Mare. 
\ 7ANTED, a CLERK, in a large Retail 

Timber, Deal and Mahogany Yard, in London. He 
must have been accustomed to the trade, write a good hand, and 
quick at figures. Security will be required.— Address, giving real 
name, to BE. W. Uffice of “The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent- 
garden. 
y 7ANTED, immediately, a good and expe- 

ditious DRAUGHTSMAN in an office in the country ; 
one perf-ctly capable of making both working-and fimished draw- 
ings, and who also understands the general routmeof a survey or's 
othee.— Address, pre-pa‘d, stating salary, to ¥.Z care of Mr 
Keunedy, News Acent, 31, Royal Exchange. 


immediately, a. Person to 
take the Charge and Superintendence of the Timber 














| Department in the Constraction of a large quantity of Railway 


Carriages and Waggons in Italy, No one need reply to this ad- 
vertisewent unless he is a thorongh good workman and under- 
stands his business, and can give unexceptionable re‘erence 
A person that understands the French or Italian Languages 
would be preferred, provided he has all the qualifications as bef-re 
statel—Apply by letter to J. and E. PICKERING and CoO. 
George-street, Edgbaston, Birmingham: 


TO GAS FITTERS. 





y 7ANTED, as FOREMAN, a competent 


person to undertake the entire management of the ou'- 
door department. Good references required. Apply to D. H 


55, High Holborn. An experienced packer wanted. 
TU SMITHS, STOVE AND RANGE MAKERS, &. 
eearre hd > , - . 
WV ORKING FOREMAN.—Wanted, in a 
London Shop, where about thirty hands are employed, a 
steady, experienced man, who is practically acquainted with the 
principle and manufacture of c'ose cooking stoves, steam-boilers 
and fittings, and hot-water circulation, and has a general know- 
ledge of the different branches of the business. One familiar with 
gas, as applied to cooking and warming purposes, preferred. Good 
Yr. ference as to ability required. Adequate wages given.—Address, 
by prepaid letter,to J. W. Messra R. W. Kennard and Co.'s, 67, 
Upper Thames street (care of Mr. Crowther’. 


2 TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
TANTED, by a steady young Man, a 
plumber, painter, and glazier, a permanent SITUATION 


in the above branches, in town or country.—Address W. PD. Mr 
Clark's, 18, Shoe-lane, City: 


i TO TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
\ TANTED, by a Young Man, aged 22, a 
’ SITUATION as FOREMAN in either the English or 
Foreign Timber Trade, having had six years” experience in the 
above business, aud has a theroagh knowledge of the lath rending: 
—Address, JAMES BIRD, Boughton Hall, next Faversham 
ent. 


YVANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK 
; of WORKS, or BUILDER’S FOREMAN, by an expe- 
rievced person. Unexeept onable references from former em- 
ployers as to abilities and ch»sracter.—Address M.A. care of Mr. 


impson, Builder, 45, Great Tichfield-street, Portland-place.—No 
Objections to the Country 


‘ad ~ ’ 7 . 
ANTED, a SITUATION by a Practical 
Man, who can measure up work, take out quantities, 
make drawmgs, keep books, andshas been used to the superintend- 
ence of butlaing, and can make himself useful to his employer. 
Good references given.—Address, S. S. No. 1, Church -terrace, 
Kentish-town. 


Te ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
soneee : ~0 ° 
W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Situation 
as CLERK of WORKS, BUILDER’S CLERK, or 
SUPERINTENDENT. He is a practical man, thoroughly con- 
versant with the duties of a builder's office, and can produce testi- 
monials from former employers. No objection to the country. - 
Apply. prepaid, to Y. Z., Jobson’s, Stationer, Regent-street, West- 
min 


DRAUGHTSMAN, having been three 


years in the office of a civil engineer, and who can product 


























the highest certificates for conduct and abilities, is desirous of 


EMPLOYMENT in the office of a gentleman requiring general 


assi-tance. No objection to the country.—Address to Y. Z. post- 


paid, Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden. 


| / CLERK of WORKS, well experienced 


in all the branches of Building, is now open to an 
ENGAGEMENT. Can make out Working Drawmes yy AA 


tionable reference from his late engagement.—Address, A. B. care 
of Mr. DEACON, 6, Little James-street, Pall Mall 


TO BRICKMAKERS. BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
WORKING FOREMAN wishes for an 


ENGAGEMENT, contract or otherwise ; he has a practical 





knowledge of the brickmakiug in all its branches, and can be well 
recommended.—Direct to D. H. 23, Robert’s-mews, Hampstead- 
road, >t Pancras. 





“PERSON wh BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


SON who has had great experience 
in hoisting, fitting. and fixing all kinds of heavy articles, 


| and fixing and caulking cast-iron tanks, wishes to ENGAGE in 
| the above line. No objection t» take work by contract in town or 
| country.—N B. Shear] 

W. G. HuCHANNON 4, Beompton Post-office. 


egs, blocks, and tackle lent on hire.— Direct 





3 TO BULLDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
N ENGAGEMENT is wanted by an 


experienced and practical Man,as CLERK, in measuring 


;. W. Dennis, esq. | T. Nesham, esq. | T. Wallis, esq. up works, estimating. and drawing; he is a thorough builder's 

ppb oye had at the Bar of the London Tavern ; also at the pen gg «3 and accountant, and funy competent to these 

| Bar of thé Bay Tree Tavern. WwW. ALLARD, Secretary. No rg, oa mare nl Bo ae ®. M. Mr: Allen’s 
Bay Tree Tavern, St. Swithin’s-lane, Feb, 19, 1852. [on . road, y. 


THE BUILDER. [ Fes. 21, 1851, 


caasteeneneentnenee ee | 
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OF LONDON, 


STRAND. 





INSTITUTED 1837. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1074 VICTORIA, 1846. 








President. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MONTEAGLE. 





V ice-Presidents. 
HIS GRACH THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND; THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF NORTH AMPTON. 


Council. 


RIGHT HON, THE EARL OF ARUNDEL AND THE LORD BISHOP OF ELY. | RICHARD MORRIS, ESQ. 

SURREY, M.P. WILLIAM EWART, ESQ. M.P. | THE REV. G. F. W. MORTIMER, D.D. 
JOHN AULDJO, ESQ. F.R.S. F.G.S, F, J. FIELD, ESQ. 8. M. PETO, ESQ. M.P. 
SIR CHARLES BARRY, R.A. F.R.S. JOHN 8. GASKOIN, ESQ. J. R. PLANCHE, ESQ. F.S.A. 
THOS. BELL, ESQ. F.R.S. GEORGE GODWIN, ESQ. F.R.S. F.S.A. LEWIS POCOCK, ESQ. F.S.A. 
JOHN BRITTON, ESQ. F.S.A. BARON L. DE GOLDSMID. THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S. 
B. B. CABBELL, ESQ. M.P. F.R.S. |  T, CHARLES HARRISON, ESQ. F.R.S. JAMES STEWART, ESQ. 
THE REV. EDWARD COLERIDGE. EDWARD HAWKINS, ESQ. F.R.S. F.S.A. HON. MR. JUSTICE TALFOURD. 
DOMINIC COLNAGHI, ESQ. HENRY HAYWARD, ESQ. MR. SERJEANT THOMPSON, F.3.A. 
ROBERT DICKSON, M.D. F.L.S. RIGHT HON. LORD CHIEF JUSTICE JERVIS. R. ZOUCH 8. TROUGHTON, ESQ. 
CHARLES JOHN DIMOND, ESQ. RIGHT HON. LORD LONDESBOROUGH. | CAPTAIN B. H. VERNON. 
GEORGE DODD, ESQ. M.P. WILLIAM C. MACREADY, ESQ. F.S.A. | SIR GARDNER WILKINSON, F.R.S. 
THOMAS L. DONALDSON, ESQ. JOHN MARTIN, ESQ. M.P. | SAMUEL WILSON, ESQ, ALDERMAN. 
W. DUCKWORTH, ESQ. THEODORE MARTIN, ESQ. 











PLAN FOR THE CURRENT YEAR. 


Every Subscriber of One Guina for 1852 will be entitled to :— 


I, AN IMPRESSION OF A LARGE AND COSTLY PLATE, thoroughly national in its character, engraved 


in line by W. Hout, from the Picture by W. P. Frirn, A.R.A. “An Enoiish MeRry-MAKING IN THE 
OLpEN Time ;” and 


iI. THE CHANCE OF OBTAINING ONE OF THE PRIZES to be allotted at the General Meeting in April, 


which will include— 


1, THE RIGHT TO SELECT FOR HIMSELF A VALUABLE WORK OF ART FROM ONE 
OF THE PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS. 


- BRONZE STATUETTES, “Saran Dismayep,” from the 100/. premium model, by H. H, Armsreap. 
- PARIAN STATUETTES, “So irvper,” from the 502. premium model, by J. Lawtor. 





- TAZZAS IN CAST IRON, from a model, by E. W. Wyon, after designs in the British Museum. 


- PROOF IMPRESSIONS OF A LARGE PLATE, engraved in line, by W. Finpen, from 
Hiron’s celebrated picture, “ The Crucifixion; and 


- PROOF IMPRESSIONS OF A PLATE of “Queen Philippa interceding for the Burgesses of 


’ >. . = a J s 5 a. > . 4 
poe now being engraved by H. Rosinsoy, from the Original Prize Picture by 
.C. Sexovs. 








THE PRINT OF 


“An English Aerry-uaking in the Olhen Cine,” 


is ready for delivery at the Office, on PAYMENT OF THE SUBSCRIPTION. 





144, West Sraanp, Feb. 14, 1852, GEORGE GODWIN, \ Honorary 
LEWIS POCOCK, Secretaries. 











